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The National Forest Reservations of New Hampshire 
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INVITATION. 

Vist TORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest.. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


[Ast month the United States government 
bought two large tracts of land in the White | 
Mountains—one of almost thirty-four thousand 
acres on the watershed of the Androscoggin 
River, in the northeastern part of the moun- | 
tains, and the other of eight thousand acres in | 
the towns of Franconia and Bethlehem. In | 
the Northwest and on the Pacific slope the 


government holds many national forest reser- | 


vations that are far larger; these will be the 


first reservations in the East. After much | 
agitation of the subject, the Weeks law, which | 


authorized the purchase of such tracts, was 
passed in 1911, but the matter has been | 
delayed until the United States Geological | 
Survey could report on the relation of the 
White Mountain forests to the water-supply of 
the streams that rise in the region. The gov- 
ernment paid five dollars an acre for the larger 
tract and four dollars an acre for the smaller 
one—prices that make the total cost about two 
hundred thousand dollars. 
@ 

HE educational work carried on by 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
rapidly growing in importanee. The evening | 
institute of the Boston association is now the | 
third largest educational institution in New 
England; hundreds of boys and young men 
who work through the day weleome the un- 
usual chances that the various classes offer. 
The Boston association has a membership of | 
more than seven thousand, among whom are 
representatives of no fewer than thirty-seven 
nationalities. The average age of the members 
is twenty-four years. 


the 
is | 


HEN the hot weather comes, almost all 

of the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments who are stationed at Washington move 
their headquarters to the cool shores or inland 
resorts of New England. Their presence adds 
a dash of foreign color to the social life of the gay 
summer colonies. This year the representa- 
tives of Russia and Germany are at Newport; 
those of Austria, Sweden, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Greece at Bar Harbor; those of 
Great Britain at Moosehead Lake; those of 
Chile and Uruguay at Magnolia, Massachu- 
setts; those of Siam, Turkey and Persia at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts; and those of Den- 
mark at Lancaster, Massachusetts. 

HEN, in 1777, the patriots of Bennington, 

Vermont, and of the surrounding coun- 
try, faced and routed the British troops, one 
of the leaders who fired them with righteous 
fervor for their cause was ‘‘Fighting Parson | 
Dewey.’’ In honor of him the Bennington 
Battle Monument and Historical Association 
plans to erect a ten-thousand-dollar memorial 
on the site of the first church built in Vermont. 


|many hours in the shade of the great elm, 
| which has at last succumbed to disease. 
| After the military parade, a thousand persons 
| gathered round the tree to hear the literary 
and musical exercises; then Captain Appleton, 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
| pany of Massachusetts, set out a young elm to 
| replace the doomed giant. 


| & 
O*. the subject of graphite, the United 
States Geological Survey has recently 
published a report that describes at length an 
old mine at Sturbridge, Massachusetts. The 
mine was not only the first graphite-mine in the 
United States, but it was also the scene of one 
of the first mining ventures of any kind in 
America. In 1644 the hill in which it lies 
|was granted to John Winthrop, Jr., son of 
Governor Winthrop, of Massachusetts, and a 
few years later the development of the mine 
began. It cost too much to produce the 
graphite, however, and after a while the 
owner abandoned the work. In 1738 another 
John Winthrop, a nephew of the original 
proprietor, reopened the mine and shipped 
the graphite to England, where he sold it for 
fourpenece a pound. From 1740 to 1823 the 
mine remained idle; then a company of Boston 
men worked it in connection with the man- 
ufacture of crucibles. In recent years the 
| Massachusetts Graphite Company, which now 
|owns the property, has used it occasionally, 
| since after more than two and a half centuries 
|of work upon it the deep vein of graphite is 
| by no means exhausted. 


| ® 





| FORMING THE TSAREVITCH’S 
CHARACTER. 


we may believe the Paris newspaper, 

|| Le Gaulois, the Tsar of all the Russias 

holds that a boy’s brain is all the healthier 

and his will the stronger if he is occasionally 
stirred to rebellion. 

The servants in the Winter Palace at St. 


Petersburg were thrown into ic reeentl 
———- it was discovered _ thie little Tsare. 


vi 
made in every direction, but no trace was 
| found of seven-year-old <A lexis. 

| The Tsaritza, always fearful of nihilistic 
Pa ae ee 
| hereabouts 


y. 


boy was conducted to his father, who 

told him that his mother had been terribly 
gn 

““Why,’’ said Alexis, quite seriously, ‘‘I 


—— to get mo fF. my French esson 
By the Tsar’s orders, the boy got no punish- 


ment. 
“M es often accuse me of weakness, ’’ 
he sai ee the condition 
of mind a man is reduced to w as a child 


he is not permitted to stir a finger without per- 
—— That was my case.’’ 


* @ 


PROOF POSITIVE. 

NE of the Japanese friends of Yoshio 

Markino, author of ‘‘Miss John Bull,’’ 

soon after his arrival in London, told 

his friends that he was having English lessons 

from his landlady. He confided to Yoshio 

| Markino that he had learned a horrible thing 

from his teacher. ‘‘She said,’’ he announced 

to his surprised friend, ‘‘that the English 
people eat cats.’’ 

I said, records the author, ‘‘Certainly not. 


She must be an alien. Do not study the 
Be see more. ’” 


“But, m Marki ahe-te is lish. ”” 
“Than ‘he a —_—- —— ine 
‘“‘Well, she herself does eat eat cats. But 





her neighbors do. Every a man with 
}a@ basket comes to our ae Nee eee 


|a disagreeable voice, ‘Mew Meat!’ I asked 
my ly what it was. She said it was the 
ge 


| all, ‘and to quite and 


| % 


It is expected that it will be ready for dedica- | 


tion in August, 1913, on theone hundred and 
thirty-sixth anniversary of ‘the battle. The 
design shows a heroic bronze figure in the 
conventional dress of a colonial clergyman, 
standing upon an immense boulder. In one 
hand the clergyman holds an-open Bible, and 
with the forefinger of the other hand points to 
a passage on the page before him; an ax and 
a gun, weapons that the ministers of those 
stern times often took to church with them, 
lean against a stump beside him. 
[4 TE in June military organizations in 
imposing array, with flying banners and 
bands of music, and historical societies that 
included in their membership many prominent 
men, met in a Massachusetts town to do honor 
to an old tree that was about to be cut down. 
The Gibbons elm in Winthrop was the tree to 
which they paid this unusual deference. It 
was standing in 1636, when Edward Gibbons, 
who was the first white man to own land at 
Winthrop, settled there. Gibbons was. one of 
the leading men in the early days of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, and for a long 
time was commander of the colonial militia. 
He was a close friend of Governor Winthrop, 
and there is a tradition that the two spent 


| THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
HE real estate agent is of a hopeful and 
cheery disposition— when the property | loses. Fir 
he is trying to let is under discussion. 
}One of the gild was trying hard to rent a 
| rather shabby sort of house to a home-seeker 
the other day. 

“But 
‘“*the house is awfully dam 

‘““My dear sir,’’ replied The agent, “‘that is 
one of its advantages. In case of fire it isn’t 
likel a. burn. ’’ 

nd there’s no water in the well,’’ con- 

tinued the would-be tenant. 


the prospective tenant, 


‘* Another ”* said the agent. ‘‘In 
| case your children beppen to fall in it they 
won’t drown. 
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OVERWORKED. 


“RTAIN shopkeepers have a remarkable 
proficiency in finding excuses. The one 
in the following story from Strand was 

evidently an adept in the art. 

eg nintiatignt, ** Look 
here,’’ he fumed, ‘ barometer you sold 
me 7 month ago has aa out of order! It won’t 
wor 

‘No wonder, sir,’’ said the cheerful shop- 
keeper. “Just look what a lot of weather it’s | 
’ad lately.’ 





had-disappeared. Frantic searches were | /) 











SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











and other competent workers. Our 


‘words From Those Who Know.”’ If it paid 


It differs from most other business schools. 


For booklet and a “ Record of Successes ”’ 


Butler Exchange 





Rhode Island Commercial School 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To enter the world of business fitted to take hold of even a subordinate position demands special 
training. This we giveand more. Situated at Providence; with its Grand Trunk Railroad Termi- 
nal, numerous factories, milis and offices, its steamships plying between this port and Europe, 
this school supplies these industries with stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, secretaries 


SUCCESS 


Our graduates are making splendid records . business everywhere. 
them to acquire our training —if they have made 
a success in the business.world as a result of this training — it is reasonable to assume that what 
we have done for them we can do for you. Will you write for this book? To-day? 


REASONS 


Its courses prepare young people to 
simply bookkeepers and stenographers, but give them the general education that will enable 
them to advance to more important positions and eventually become the business leaders of the 
future. Careful attention paid to the selection of boarding accommodations for non-resident pupils. 
write to 


HARRY LOEB JACOBS, Principal 


quickly places graduates in good positions. 


Write to-day for booklet, 


to become not 


Providence, Rhode Island 














makes for economy, too. 





‘Be Stet Blesed Atmeghere 


And tone at the Malden Commercial School, together with the wholesomeness 
of Malden itself, are IMPORTANT FACTORS for parents to consider when 
planning to send their sons or their daughters to a business school. 
here and make sure of a thorough business training without subjecting them 
to the many distractions and —— incidental to large cities. 
e fin 

Parents = always welcome visitors at our school. 

ree. 


BEGIN DAY SCHOOL SEPT. 3d, EVENING SCHOOL OCT. Ist. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, ees oe - - 





Enter them 






This plan 
homes for our students and look after them. 
Write for illustrated 








MALDEN, Mass. 












courses. 


School of Enelish Speech and Expression 


ELOCUTION, een mg ee Private and class instruction included in the regular 
Study of the Dra Experienced tea 
cnetaguenisanant MISS MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Principal, Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston. 


teachers who develop your individual talent. For 














Lowell 
Textile School 


Scientific and practical training in all proc- 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
commercial fibers. Complete three-year di- 
ploma courses iu Cotton Manufacturing, Wool 

ring, Textile Designing, Chemistry 
and gor Textile Engineering. Degrees of 

soe of Textile Engineering) 


Se 
and B. = r of Textile Dyeing) 
offered for i of prescri 


and Academies admitted without ¢ 








MAIN BUILDING 


In the feot-hillsof the White Mountains. High eleva- 

air — water. 7 buildings, ineluding a 

s rate dormitories for young 

en “at hietic fields. Preparation for 

or art,elecution. Manual 

Special courses ‘for Hi igh School Gradu- 
ge endowment allows low cost of $250. 


Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. Al! 





tion. Fall term begins Sept. 24,1912. For 
catalogue address, 


CHARLES H. EAMES, S.B., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 








of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and 
athietic fields. Housemother. All expenses $300. 
For information of either department address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TH TON, N.H. 














For Boys 
and Girls 


courses in agriculture, 
art. Athletic Fields. 75 acres. 
. Terms d Address, 


The Wheeler Schoo 


Coll preparation, 
domestic music 
Modern buildings. Liberal end: 
Cc. P. KENDALL, Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 
For Physical 
The Sargent School *asecten 
The largest normal school for physical education 
in the world. Address, 
THE REGISTRAR, Cambridge, Mass. 


Waynfiete School X23. 
Esrrsnne i Piftsen featdent and eee ee = 


Athieties. 
ings. ‘Extensive Grounds. For 
Miss Crisfield, Miss Lowell, 345 Dx Danforth 5 Bt. 


ciate dakaneneemmnena 














uN... a ae an my i= — =< 

New and se ne ea 

for siris and —— oe field. Endow- 
of $000. Ohe Ghariee Aldon Teeey: Principal. 





COLBY ACADEMY 


N.H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Strong facul! 
eer General courses. $150,000 in new wading 
Gymmasium. Athletic held. Separate 





permits of mod terms. 59th year. 
JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


Montpelier Seminary 


A GOOD BOARDING SCHOOL 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the Green Mountains. College eee certificate. 
General course. Music. State acher’s Training 
Course. Modern buildings. Gymnasiums. Champion- 
ships in basketball, hockey, baseball' and track. $260 a year. 
Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 


Hebron, Me. Founded 194. A Maine school, with 
modern methods and modern teachers. For boys and 
. Send for catalogue. 


WILLIAM E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal. 























:' MONSON 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Education is costly. Ignorance 
more so. This school develops 
manliness, builds character, 
;, trains mind and body at the 
formative time of a boy's life. 
Military system, judicious ath 
letics, preparation for College, 
West Point, Annapolis, or busi- 
ness. 15 years under same 
management. Summer Camp. 
Over $10,000 expended recently 
in improvements. Our five 
books free. Paul Weston French, 
Registrar, West Lebanon, N. H., on the Connecticut River, 
opposite White River Jc.. Vt., 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 


c<: Faelten Pianoforte School 


16th year. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
A successful and widely used system 
of musical culture. Modern technique 
Frequent recitals. Normal and regular 
courses. Memory training. NO FADS 
48-page circular on request. 


ze HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


have aloays considered Monson Academy a school of tlh: 
hepheet at class, C4 admirably —coee i togitting boys phe ¢ 4 
Brown, Ex-Justice 8. Supreme Co! 


dege.”’ Henry B. 
ACADEMY 
109th YEAR 
Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 
Over 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 
:. ull pped Athletic Field 
New ——. Resident Physical 
Divester Rate 0 to for students of proven 
worth. For cata 4. and book of views address, 
HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 


High School Graduates 


themselves effectively for Mechanical 

and'E Elee wien} Draftsmen, Construction and 
nstallatic Engineers, and for Technical! 
Business Positions —- apply —A = Educa- 
tional Department of t x 1 Electric 
Compan py at ynn, , i nae epted appli 
cants will be paid 1 reguiar compensation while recei\ 
= instruction in the classroomannd shops. Applicants 
be admitted at all times. Send for descriptive booklet. 


THE BROWNE & NICHOLS 
School for Boys. Educates especially for 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 

George H. Browne, A. M., Rev. Willard Reed, A. M., Principals 
Cambridge, Mass. 




















mmnasium. 











“FBG.” WIRELESS STATION 


so. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Trains wireless 
operators to pass ° 
navy or merchant ASX, 


Donate examination for 
Write for catalogue. 





You Want Good Mustard. Ask for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


AND GET IT 
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66 HERE, now 
T let’s see how 
you’ll be- 
have!’’ A_ big, 
brown - armed ath- 
lete, with a screw- 
driver in one grimy 
hand and a pair of 
pliers in the other, 
straightened up, 
rocked the fly-wheel 
back and forth a few 
times, ‘‘threw in’’ 
the switch, and then 
gave the wheel a 
final quick turn. 
**Put-a-put-a- 
put!’”? The chunky 
little engine caught 
the spark. Then, 
as Harry Rowell 
slowly moved up the 
advance - lever, the 
sputter grew to a 
roar. When he 
turned the exhaust 
into the muffler, it 
softened to a steady, 
reassuring purr. 
**Hello, Dave!’’ 
Harry called, to a 
youth in duck trou- 
sers who sauntered 
down the wharf. 
Dave waved, and 
nodded to Harry’s 
pretty sixteen-year- 
old sister, who was 
perched on the bow 
of the motor-boat. 
‘“*You’re just in 
time,’’ Harry said. 
‘Ruth and I are ; 
going to try her out 
a bit. Jump in,— 
no, back here with 
me,—that’s right. Now, port 
that wheel, Ruth; I’m going to 
bac A 
He threw in the reverse 
clutch, and the neat little Shib- 
boleth described a wide are into 
midstream. 
“Put her straight ahead.’’ 
He threw the racing engine into the forward 


DRAWN BY F. L. FITHIAN 


gear; the spray shot up as the propeller | 
The little | 


whirled in the opposite direction. 
boat halted in its backward course, trembled, 
then quickly gathered headway and shot ahead 
down the bay. 

Harry filled and gaged his oilers, made sure 
that the pump was driving its cooling stream 
through the water-jackets and out through the 
side of the boat into the lake again, set his 
spark lever, adjusted his throttle, then leaned 
back against the combing of the cockpit and 
beamed happily at his guest. 

‘*How’s that, Davy boy?’’ 

‘*‘T never saw her run better. 
you done to her ?’’ 

‘*Put in a new commutator-spring. The old 
one was all but broken off, and the insulation 
was cracked so that it wasn’t much use. I 
didn’t realize that it was so far gone. Look how 
we’re walking up on the old Jennie! She 
has the Camp Iroquois kids aboard. I guess 
she’s carrying all that her certificate allows 
her, all right. By the way, Dave, we start 
up the lake in the Gleaner at twelve, to- 
morrow. We’ll tow the Shibboleth.’’ 

‘‘That’s just why I came over this after- 
noon,’’ answered Dave. ‘‘I can’t go with you. 
My uncle has telegraphed me to meet him in 
the city at noon to-morrow, which means that 
I must take the nine-thirty train down in the 
morning. He is putting me through college, 
you know, and is on from Iowa for only a 
week. So I can’t very well disappoint him.’’ 

“‘Of course you can’t. I’ll miss you a lot, 
but I’ll get along somehow. If it weren’t for 
that rule that each boat must have a crew of 
at least two, I’d couple up the side-wheel and 
Steer her from here. Now let’s see: Bill Pratt 
is playing ball at Ashton; Snapper Whitmarsh, 
—no, he’s steering the Arrow; Jim Norwood 
—Tll go over and see him to-night. ’’ 

““What’s the matter with Ruth?’ asked 
Dave. ‘There’s no one round here who can 
Steer any better. ’” 

‘I never thought of her. 
get rattled.’ 

‘No. she wouldn’t!’? Dave declared. **Ruth, 
let’s see how close you can come to that buoy 
alead to starboard. ’? 

The fair head under the duck hat bobbed 
twice, comprehendingly, and the Shibboleth 


What have 


I’m afraid she’d 


Swung off a bit to the right, then straightened | 
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“CAN'T YOU SPEED HER A LITTLE MORE?” 


out, and passed so close to the tilted, red-topped 
stake that Harry had to dodge to avoid having 
his head hit. A mocking ‘‘Low bridge!’’ 


|eame from the bow, as the little boat swung 


round in a wide circle, and, cutting through 
her own wake, raced along toward home. 
‘There!’ exclaimed Dave. ‘‘She nearly 
got you that time. Now what do you think 
about it?’’ 
‘*She’ll do,’’ said Harry. 
chance her. ’’ 


‘Anyway, I’ll 


‘*Young lady,’’ said Dave, as Harry pulled | line. 











| six minutes, twenty-two seconds! Head up to 





the Comet and the 
Arrow tore by, their 
steersmen enveloped 
in oilskins. 

‘*Look at the 
wake the Comet is 
leaving !’’ exclaimed 
Harry. ‘She has 
the biggest motor of 
the three, but her 
stern drags so much 
that both the Dart 
and the Arrow will 
beat her. There, 
now we’re all right 
again.’’ The little 
boat had steadied 
once more, and was 
rushing on toward 
the first turning- 
mark. 

‘*How am I steer- 
ing, Harry ?’’ asked 
Ruth, anxiously. 

**Splendidly ! I 
think she goes more 
smoothly with you 
in the bow than 
with Dave, and 
goodness knows we 
need every pound 
andinch! Now aim 
for a point about 
thirty feet outside 
the flag, and then, 
just before you get 
even with it, shoot 
her round so that 
we'll make about 
half our turn on 
either side of it. 


Harvey hasn’t 
bax - 4 gained an inch on 
us yet.’’ 


ASKED RUTH. . 
‘*Now, Harry ?’’ 


‘*Yes, shoot her! 
Fine!’’ The speeding Shibbo- 
leth, almost grazing the bow of 
the anchored dory, with its red 
flag, started on the second leg 
of the equilateral triangle that 
formed the course. 

A mouse-like squeak from the 
engine now claimed Harry’s 
When, after giving the thirsty and 
afternoon—and his engine is rated at three-| clamoring bearing its necessary oil and tight- 
horse-power more than mine. Ruth will weigh | ening down a couple of grease-cups, he again 
only about half as much as Mr. Expert, though, | straightened up, they were nearing the second 
and—well, we’ll let them know they’ve been in | flag. The Dart, almost hidden by a sheet of 
a race, anyhow.’’ spray, was completing her first round, with 

a the Arrow just behind her, closely followed by 
‘*' There goes the five-minute whistle! Forty-| the dragging Comet. 
Behind, the Sprite had shaken herself clear 
the line! Now across it and round behind the | of the half-dozen other competitors of her class, 
judges’ boat! There’s Harvey, right at the|and had gained a trifle on the Shibboleth. 
He’1l lie there, about ten feet behind it, | The expert was now ‘‘trimming ship,’’ and 


have been the big fellow I saw with him this | attention. 





the switch a few minutes afterward, and the| with his engine running free, until the final | she rode higher and easier. 


valiant little engine, deprived of the all-impor- 
tant spark, whirled half-heartedly, hesitated, 


and stopped, letting the Shibboleth drift up to | of that! Every foot will count this afternoon! | 


the float, ‘‘how would you like to steer her in 
the race to-morrow ?’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t I just!’’ Ruth answered. ‘But 
I guess there isn’t much chance for me with 
you here. ’’ 

‘“‘I’m not going to be here to-morrow. I 
have to go to the city.on the nine-thirty, and 
I’ve nominated you as my substitute. ’’ 

*‘Oh, I couldn’t! I was only fooling!’’ 

‘*Afraid, are you?’’ 

‘*No, I’m not afraid!’’ Ruth replied, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I’ll steer the boat, and Harry’ll be 
glad you weren’t here, you see if he isn’t!’’ 

‘*Good!’? said Dave. ‘If you win, tele- 
phone me at the hotel, and I’ll bring you up 
five pounds of candy. By the way, Harry, 
George Harrison told me at the post-office this 
noon that Harvey has had an expert come from 
the Sterlo Factory to tune up and run his 
engine in the race. He wants to win the 
worst way, for this race settles the possession 
of the cup. And he’s such a cad, too!’’ 

He glanced at his watch. 

‘*T’ll be late for dinner! Ruth, you see that 
your engineer doesn’t let any waste get into 
his air-valve this trip, as he did in the first 
race, or the Mosquito Cup won’t adorn the 
mantelpiece of his room this fall. Good luck, 
old man!’’ 

Left to himself, for Ruth had rushed off to 
tell the momentous tidings to one of her girl 
friends, Harry Rowell stood for a moment on 
the end of the boat-house wharf, and gazed at 
the dull red ball of fire that was slipping down 
behind the calm, cool bank of hills across the 
lake. 


‘*Expert, eh?’’? he thought. ‘*That must 


| 





whistle is blown, and then he’ll throw it in and| On the second turn, Ruth regained a bit of 
go across. We’ll show him a trick worth two | the lost lead, for she made another perfect turn. 
Harvey, not caring to risk fouling the mark, 
‘*Three minutes more! Circle out astern, | swung wider, and lost some precious ground. 
Ruth, where the fast ones are. They will | So the Shibboleth swept down to the finish of 
make their three rounds quicker than we can the first round with almost three-fourths of the 
do our two. Now back toward the line! | lead that it had gained at the start. 
Two minutes! One more circle—a small one. Just before reaching the turn, they passed 
That’s it! When I open her up, hold that | the big Gleaner, and Ruth glanced over at it. 
wheel tight, and when she goes across, head | There, in the cabin, was her mother, frantic- 
straight for that red flag on the first mark, and | ally waving her handkerchief, and behind her, 
keep her true! One minute! Now head for | at the stern, stood her father, swinging his hat 
the outside end of the line. Steady, head in! | and shouting encouragement. 
Thirty seconds! Now round and at the line— When she saw them, her arms, aching from 
that’s it! We’re just right. Look out, I’m/| her nervous grasp on the wheel, suddenly ceased 
opening her up! Five seconds, three, two, one | to trouble her. After a glance at her brother’s 
—perfect !’’ grim yet reassuring face behind her, she felt 
‘**R-r-0-0-0-00-000!’’ bellowed the hoarse, | supremely confident of her own and the Shib- 
deep whistle of the judges’ boat. Before the | boleth’s powers. ‘The little racer spun round 
blast was half-ended the scurrying little Shib-| the stake-boat, with half her journey behind 
boleth shot across the line, and in a moment | her, in a manner that brought a round of hand- 
had a clear lead of a hundred feet. Her engine | clapping from the near-by boats and a shout 
purred as steady and true as an electric motor. of encouragement from the crowd on shore. 
After a quick glance at it, Harry seated himself | Again Ruth fixed her eyes on that red flag, so 
on a low thwart, where his weight would ‘‘trim | far away. 
ship’’ the best, and only his head would be high| But half-way to the flag, Harry realized 
enough to offer any resistance to the wind. that the Sprite was gaining on them. When 
‘*Now, youngster, here’s where they begin | they swished round the anchored dory for the 
togo by us! We have had the honor of leading | second time, the Sprite was a bare two lengths 
them all for a minute, anyway! Don’t mind| behind. On the turn the Shibboleth gained 
if we roll a lot, but just keep her straight. | half a length, but then up, up came the sharp 
The Sprite is rolling more than we, thanks | prow of the Sprite, until it was even with her 
to that fat expert who is sitting up in the) | stern, and still gaining, inch upon inch. 
bow and almost burying her nose. Steady, | | ‘*Can’t you speed her a little more?’’ asked 
now, steady !’’ | Rath, darting a sidelong glance at the Sprite. 
With a rush and a broadside of open exhaust-| ‘‘She’s doing her very best,’’ replied Harry. 
pipes the Dart, swiftest of the ‘‘sky-rocket’’ | ‘‘Just keep her straight, and make the prettiest 
class, shot past. The Shibboleth staggered, | | turn that you ever made in your little life!’’ 
reeled, then recovered and steadied herself,| The Sprite’s knife-like bow cleft its way 
only to roll to her cockpit combing again when | slowly past the coughing, spitting exhaust-pipe, 
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past Harry, past the tense, determined little | them, dragging her huge wave behind her. 
figure in the bow. When they reached the} As Ruth saw the high red racer tearing by, 
second turn again, the two prows were even. | an idea struck her. When the Comet’s stern 
The Shibboleth, however, was on the inside, | drew ahead of her, she headed for it, and 
and when Ruth shot her round the bobbing | barely missing it with her bow, shot into the 
flag with but inches to spare, Harvey was/| surging and bubbling wake and straightened 


compelled, much to his disgust, to make a} 
After he had straightened out for | 


wide turn. 
home, his craft was a length behind once more. 

‘Pretty, pretty, Ruth!’’ Harry murmured. | 
‘*You’re doing yourself proud !’’ 

Again began the resistless advance of the 
Sprite, however, and half-way home her | 
razor bow crept into the lead for the first time. 

‘*Steady, now, here come the fast ones 
again!’’ exclaimed Harry. The Dart rushed | 
between the two smaller boats, and away 
toward the finish line. A couple of lengths 
behind her tore the Arrow, and with a roar, 


the Comet drew up from behind. Meanwhile | 


the Sprite was slowly forging to the front. | 
Harry’s engine was behaving perfectly, and | 
driving the Shibboleth as she had never before 
been driven; but nevertheless he was forced 


to sit impotently and watch the stern of the 
Harvey boat creep up even with him, and then 
tantalizingly draw away. 

The Comet now sputtered ahead between 
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out once more behind the faster craft. 

‘* Here, what are you doing ?’’ shouted Harry, 
| angrily. 

Even as he spoke, he felt the Shibboleth 
rise and leap forward, and he realized that 
| the huge wave that was trailing behind the 

Comet was dragging them ahead faster than 
| they had been going. Harry had often swum 
‘in the surf. For a moment the feeling now 

was like that of being carried toward the beach 
| on the crest of a breaker. Then the Shibboleth 
settled down once more to her normal speed. 

‘*Look!’? Ruth exultantly pointed to the 
Sprite. ‘*We’re ahead!’’ 
| It was true. When the whole of the surging 
wake had passed them,—the ‘‘Comet’s tail,’’ 
Ruth always called it,—they were a whole 
length ahead of the Sprite. Two minutes 
later they flashed past the judges’ boat and 
across the finish line, to the accompaniment of 
a pandemonium of whistles, ten precious feet 
in the lead. 


DITCH FEUD 


L. Hendr ick a ae 











EANING his arms on the top of a fence 
|" rail, Clem Bonbright stared across at the 
‘‘sour pasture.’’ That six-acre field was 
discouraging. ‘Tall tussocks of coarse grass 
stood up here and there above the slimy sur- 
face. A ditch filled with stagnant water broad- 
ened at the lower edge of the pasture into a 
wide pool that extended into the Wolverton 
meadow beyond. Rushes and sweet-fiag had 
taken root in places; in others that were drier 
boneset and goldenrod grew thick. 

‘That pasture is a disgrace to the farm,’’ said 
Clem. 

‘*T should say it was!’’ ejaculated his older 
half-brother, Jason. ‘‘And if there was any 
such thing as justice in the courts of this state, 
we’d have had big damages from Bill Wolver- 
ton for breach of contract. ’’ 

‘*Well,’? Clem remarked, soothingly, ‘‘he 
didn’t get any damages, either. ’’ 

‘It’s a wonder!’’ Jason retorted. ‘‘If it 
had been the same judge and jury that tried 
our case against him, he probably would. ’’ 

Clem felt disposed to reply that the two trials 
seemed like a ‘‘stand-off’’ to him, but knowing 
his brother’s strong prejudice, he wisely re- 
frained from offering his opinion. 

‘Say, Jase,’’ he asked, instead, ‘‘if I turn 
that pasture into a tillable field, will you give 
me all I can raise on it the first season ?’’ 

‘*T should say I would! But, see here, Clem, 
you’re not planning any knuckling to Bill 
Wolverton, are you?’’ 

‘‘No. I’m just planning a little arguing. I 
don’t mean to get you into it, directly or indi- 
rectly. You said I could have the crop, didn’t 
you?”’ 

‘*Yes. I’ve passed my word, and I’ll keep 
it. But if you’re going to dicker with Wolver- 
ton, I don’t want to know anything about it. 
I wouldn’t touch him with a forty-foot pole; 
and I should think you’d have too much pride 
to talk to him, after all that’s happened. ’’ 

Clem had no respect for the pride that cuts 
off its nose to spite its face; but now was the 
time, not to talk aud argue, but to think and 
plan. 

Ten years before, when Clem had been too 
young to know or understand much about the 
difficulty, the quarrel between the Bonbrights 
and the Wolvertons had started over what was 
at first a mere misunderstanding. The heads of 
the two houses had agreed orally to dig a ditch 
together, the outlet of which was to be in a 
creek on the Wolverton farm. John Bonbright 
and his son Jason had dug their portion a week 
earlier than had been agreed, and then had 
fallen out with Wolverton on the question 
whether tile, as he suggested, or stone, capped 
with plank, as they preferred, should be used 
to enclose the runlet. Asa result, the Wolver- 
ton section was never dug, and both fields were 
left in worse condition than before. 

Wolverton, a noisy, generous man, with a 
hot and somewhat vindictive temper, had sued 
for damages for the overflow of his land; and 
the trial justice had thrown his case out of 
court. The Bonbrights, in turn, had sued for 
breach of contract, and the jury had returned 
a verdict of no cause for action. Both parties 
to the suits had paid some rather heavy legal 
fees, and then had settled down to a state of 
sullen enmity. 

John Bonbright died, and Clem, the only 
child of a second marriage, was left during his 
minority as the ward of his half-brother. His 
mother had died years before. He had a more 
enterprising, cheerful temperament and a more 
active mind than his brother. The two fre- 
quently disagreed, although seldom to the point 
of open quarreling. 

While driving to the creamery the next 
morning with a load of milk in cans, Clem 


ew his neighbor. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Wol- 
verton!’’ he called, and stopped his horses. 
‘*Why, hello, Clemmie!’’ the big man said, 
heartily, for he cherished no ill-will against the 
boy. ‘‘How’s your sorrel colt coming on?’’ 
‘*Fine as silk! You and I will have to give 
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or take with those two colts 
some day, for they’d match up 
finely. By the way, I haven’t 
noticed you looking over yours 
much lately. ’’ 

A frown passed across Wol- 
verton’s face. ‘‘No,’’ he said. 
‘*Every time I go to the back 
of the farm I have to pass that 
frog-pond, and I don’t enjoy 
the looks of it.’’ 

That was precisely the open- 
ing that Clem had sought. 
‘*Suppose I did away with that 
frog-pond some day when you 
were not looking,’’ he sug- 
gested, ‘‘would you have any 
objections ?’’ 

‘**Why—I_ don’t’ know. 
What’s your scheme, Clem- 
mie?’’ 

“Oh, I’d run it into the 
creek, where it belongs. ’’ 

**You’d ditch it across my 
land, I suppose you mean ?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes, if you didn’t object and weren’t 
looking.’? Clem laughed so good-humoredly 
as he said this that Wolverton half-smiled; but 
the old grudge still rankled. 

‘“*That would be playing right into Jase’s 
hands,’’ he said. ‘‘It would make his old sour 
pasture worth a hundred dollars an acre. No, 
I guess not, Clemmie.’’ 

‘*You wouldn’t have any objection to bene- 
fiting me, would you?’’ 

**Not a bit!’’ 

‘*Nor yourself???” 

‘*Well, hardly.’’ 

**Now see here, Mr. Wolverton, I can have 


raise more than two hundred bushels of potatoes | 
to the acre if that pasture is drained. Professor 
Baker has told me just what to do; and you 


hard common sense in what he suggests. And 
argue. ’” ; 
The burly farmer slowly descended from his 


wagon, stepped across the road, and laid a 
huge hand on Clem’s knee. 
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the whole of the first crop, and I think I can | | 


know as well as I do that there’s plenty of | 


as to its benefiting you, that’s too plain to| 





‘*He doesn’t come in at all,’’ said the boy, | 


suppress a smile. ‘‘He’s dodging round the 
outskirts, refusing to look or listen. He says I 
haven’t proper pride; but I got a promise of 
the crop from him before he 
thought; and now he won’t 
go back on his word. But he 
doesn’t want to know any- 
thing about what I’m doing. ’’ 

Wolverton laughed. ‘‘I 
guess I can go as far as that, 
too,’’ he said. ‘‘I won’t look 
or listen, either, Clemmie, 
and I don’t want you to say 
another word to me about it. ’”” 

Climbing into his wagon, 
he clucked to the horses, but 
suddenly pulled up. 

‘*Mind you, Clemmie,’’ he 
called back, ‘‘you’ve got a 
man’s job ahead of you! 
Boys sometimes get big ideas, 
and bite off more than they 
can chew. If you start that 
ditch, you’ve got to finish it; 
I don’t want it half-dug and 
dropped. You’ll find that clay stiff and tough. ’’ 

‘*T know what it is, Mr. Wolverton. I’ll 
carry it through if I live.’? 

‘*That’s enough; we won’t mention it 
again. ’’ 

In a short time Clem found by the blisters 
on his palms that Mr. Wolverton had made no 
mistake about the nature of the clay. Sixteen 
rods is a long distance to cut a channel varying 
in depth from three to four and a half feet, 
especially when there are other tasks to be 
done, and the work has to be performed alone 
and without a word of encouragement from 
any one. ~ 

Although Clem kept doggedly at it through- 
out the late summer and the early fall, pride 
alone enabled him to dig the last five rods. 
He vowed that he would keep his promise if it 

half-killed him. When the water finally 

flowed off into the creek, and a heavy rain 
that followed did not leave even an inch 
standing in the old ditch, the bottom of 
which he had carefully scraped, he felt as if 

a mountain had been lifted from his shoul- 

ders. Two days after the rain it would have 

been possible to plow the field. 

At the beginning of cool weather he bor- 
rowed his brother’s big team, and turning a 
deep, narrow furrow, threw up the ‘stiff clay 
to the air and sunlight. Then he plowed 
surface laterals to the main ditch, and left 
the reclamation of the tough clods to snow 
and frost. ‘‘Jase,’’ he said to his brother, 
early in October, ‘‘I want to buy about sixty 
bushels of seed potatoes from you. I’ll give 
you a dollar a bushel, but I want to select 
them myself. ’’ 

‘*All right,’’ was the curt response. Twice 





“NEW-FANGLED FARMING METHODS WORK OUT ALL 
SOMETIMES.” 


Clem had seen Jason furtively watching him 
from the beech copse on the hilltop, and once 
he had found the marks of Wolverton’s heavy 
boots beside the ditch. 

Clem went to his brother’s upper field for 
his seed, for he wanted stock with a natural 
tendency to mealiness; and going down the 
rows behind the shovel-plow, he took potatoes 
from such plants only as showed a heavy yield. 
From them, however, he took every potato, 
large and small. 

‘*What are you picking up those little ones 
for?’’ Jasondemanded. ‘‘You want big ones. 
It always pays to plant the best seed. ’’ 

‘“‘That’s what I’m going to do,’’ Clem 
| explained. **But a potato isn’t a seed; it’s a 
cutting. I’m taking cuttings from the best 
plants, and it doesn’t matter about their size. ’’ 

‘**Books!”? his brother exclaimed, with undis- 
guised contempt. 

‘*No; Baker,’’ said'Clem, with a smile. 

‘*Humph! Worse yet!’’ Jason walked away. 

Clem stored his seed in a corner of the cellar ; 
he made a tight bin and covered the potatoes 


with burlap sacking. Then, with the coming | 
‘*Now look here, Clemmie,’’ he said, **you | of spring, he plowed the pasture to about two- | vided for them; but if scraps from the t: 

tell me right out just where Jase comes | | thirds the former depth, and harrowed the | | are thrown into a pan or kettle and Set 3 in 

in on this. Did he have any hand in the | surface till it was well pulverized, although the | the middle of the yard, the blue jays and «<t- 


fineness of sandy loam could not be attained. 


When he went for his seed potatoes, a sur- | 








PRIDE ALONE ENABLED HIM 
TO DIG THE LAST FIVE RODS. 


most of them plainly from the lower field, were 
in the bin. He went up the stairs, two steps 
at a time, trembling with anger. ‘‘Lizzie,’’ 
he cried to his sister-in-law, 
‘-what did Jase do with my 
seed potatoes? This —’’ 

‘*Sh-h!’’ she replied, hold- 
ing up one hand. ‘‘He’s in 
the dining-room. 

‘*You’ll find them in the old 
bin under the apples. He 
shifted them, partly for a 
joke and partly because he 
believed your seed wasn’t 
worth the price you were 
paying. Don’t let him know 
I told you.’’ 

Clem found his potatoes 
where she had said, but the 
rats had burrowed in from 
below and eaten them badly. 
There were enough, even 
when cut two eyes to a piece, 
to plant only about three- 
fifths of the field. He used 
Jason’s selected seed for the remainder, and 
carefully marked the dividing line. 

The season proved wet and by no means 
favorable for clay soil, but he fought the weeds 
with shallow cultivation, and kept the surface 
drains open. At no time was there any stand- 
ing water, but it was impossible to keep the 
soil from caking in places. He had to fight 
hard throughout the summer with rust and 
beetle, and he was at times obliged to hire a 
man to help him spray the plants. 

With the help of some of the neighborhood 
boys, he dug his crop as soon as the tops died. 
When the potatoes were assorted for market, 
he had one thousand one hundred and fifty 
bushels, of which nearly nine hundred were 
from the seed of his own selection. Their yield 
was more than double that from the uniformly 
large potatoes that his brother had gathered at 
random from the bins. - 

Jason noted the difference as he walked 
across the field. ‘‘What’s: the matter?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘The soil here looks just as “an as 
that over there. ’’ 

“It is, but the seed wasn’t,’’ said Clem. 
‘*These here are from Jason Bonbright seed, 
and those over there from the Baker variety.’’ 

“Oh!”? said Jason. ‘*Have you sold your 
crop, Clem ?’’ 

**Steve Carncross has offered me sixty cents 
a bushel, and I guess I’]l take it.’’ 

‘*Well, you might hold them and do worse.’’ 

‘*Hello, Clemmie!’’ a big voice called from 
the farther side of the fence. Both looked 
up. ‘* Hello—Jase!’’ the newcomer said, 
hesitatingly, after a moment’s silence. 

‘“‘Why, hello, Bill!’’ Jason replied, with 
equal awkwardness, for it was the first ex- 








change of greetings between the 

two in eleven years. 

**You’ve got quite a crop, Clem- 
mie,’’ the neighbor remarked. 
‘* New-fangled farming methods 
work out all right sometimes. ’’ 

**Clem knows how to pick seed, ’’ 
said Jason, winking at his brother. 

‘‘Well, Jase,’? said Wolverton, 
‘*we oughtn’t to let this ditch stand 
open all winter, do you think”’’ 

‘“*No; we ought to put in drain- 
pipe right away. I'll put in my 
part whenever you’re ready.’’ 

‘“‘Haw!’’ roared the big man, 
for his confidence was returning 
with such manifest evidences of a 
desire for peace. ‘‘I’ve got an 
acre of it back of my barn that 
I bought in 1900. You’re wel- 
come to half of it, seeing that 
it didn’t cost me a cent to have m) 
ditch dug.’’ 

RIGHT But Jason shook his head. 
‘*No,’’ he said, stubbornly, ‘‘that 
was the kid, not me. I’ll be glad 

to pay you whatever it’s worth, though, and 

put it in when you do yours.’’ 

‘*All right. What do you hope to get lor 
your potatoes, Clemmie?’’ 

‘*Pretty close to five hundred dollars, let. 
I’m satisfied. ’’ 

‘*But I’m not—yet. You pretty near broke 
your back on that stiff clay. I’ve seen you 
rubbing it a dozen times from behind my he«ve. 
You come over with a halter to-night, and 1’ll 
let you lead home the finest match to )vur 
sorrel colt you could find in the country.”’ 

Clem grinned happily and appreciatively, 
and struggled to express his thanks. The smiles 
of the others were no less sincere and kindly. 


we 


ATTRACTING BIRDS IN SUMMER. 
By Craig S. Thoms. 
HE things that most attract birds «re 
food, water to drink, opportunity 
bathe, and safe nesting-places. In suii- 
mer food is so abundant everywhere that must 
birds pay no attention to dishes of food | 


| birds will feed upon them, and if the dish con- 
tains yolk of egg, the orioles will find it «ut 


earnestly, although he had hard work to| prise awaited him. None but large tubers, | and carry this precious food to their you's: 
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The attraction for the largest number of birds 
in summer, however, is water. Drive a stake 
in the middle of the yard, away from all bushes 
and trees where cats may lurk; saw the stake 
off two feet from the ground; nail to the top 
of it a block of wood one foot square; set on 
this block a dish or pan at least the size of the 
block, and about three inches deep; cover the 
bottom of the dish with sod from which all 
the dirt has been shaken. 

To this bath will come, both to drink and 
bathe, robins, orioles, grosbeaks, catbirds, blue 
jays, bluebirds, wrens, wood-thrushes, flickers, 
purple grackles—in fact, all the birds of the 
neighborhood. The open place and the eleva- 
tion make such a bath safe from cats, and also 
enable you to get a good view of the birds. 


THE-TRAIN- 
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HERE is some- 
thing in the men- 
tal make-up of a 

train-despatcher—the most responsible man on 
an American railroad—that distinguishes him 
from other railroad men. Complete familiarity 
with every detail of the work of the operating 
department is, of course, absolutely essential 
to his efficiency, and yet no amount of drilling 
or intellectual brightness will help a man if 
he does not possess the train-despatcher’s 
peculiar faculty or aptitude. 

It is difficult to describe this faculty, but it 
reveals itself to the best advantage when he is 
called upon to handle a wreck or a breakdown 
on a piece of single track in a time of heavy 
traflic. If he has not the qualities demanded by 
such emergencies, his life as a train-despatcher, 
even though he has had years of conscientious 
training, is likely not to last weeks. 

But it is when something happens that the 
capable train-despatcher is seen at his best. 
For example, a few freight-cars come into 
collision, or get off the rails in some way. 
Freight is damaged; cars are broken up; per- 
haps pigs or sheep are running loose in the 
fields. An engine is derailed, two or three 
passenger-trains are waiting behind the wreck, 
and there is an injured man who should be 
taken to the hospital. 

The despatcher receives this information from 
different quarters. With full comprehension of 
it all, he takes hold of his telegraph key. In 
a few minutes he has ordered the wrecking- 
train and notified the freight department, the 
claim agent, the hospital to attend to their 
duties or look after their interests. He has at 
the same time hurried forward new cars for 
the live stock, and arranged to have the pas- 
senger-trains run round the wreck. Every 
detail of the situation has been attended to by 
this one man at the key, in whose office is 
concentrated all the resources of the railroad 
and the ability to make use of them to the best 
advantage. 





Little Time to Think. 


LL the work and all the thinking 
the train-despatcher does him- 
self, although, in view of the 
4% speed with which the orders and 

“J_ messages flash from his telegraph 

Smtinnd key, it is difficult to understand 

how he has time to think. He cannot fall 
back on a chief clerk for assistance; no second- 
hand or second-class work is tolerated on a 
train sheet. 

This train sheet is a daily chart or history 
of the division. Upon it all trains, all move- 
inents, all happenings are faithfully jotted 
down. Everything that is usual is to be found 
in its place in a column; everything that is 
unusual is noted and explained on the margin. 
Every statement and figure on the sheet must 
be exact. What is nof known is represented 
by a blank, for the despatcher never guesses. 

On the first indication of weakness or poor 
work on his part, out he goes, never to return. 
For example, the writer once heard a hurry 
call on the superintendent’s private wire. It 
was about three o’clock in the morning. The 
despatcher at X said, ‘‘I gave an extra train 
a from A to B and forgot the snow-plow. 

1 am afraid something has happened. ”’ 

After listening to the particulars, the super- 
intendent said, ‘*You have lost your grip and 
your job. Come to Boston.’’ 

The reason for this seeming heartlessness 
may be given in the one word, safety. 

Nevertheless, the despatcher at the key, like 
the captain on the bridge of his ship, is an 
autocrat while on duty, for his authority is 
unquestioned. His work, however, is subject 
to the closest inspection and analysis. Occa- 
sionally the superintendent, or some other offi- 
cial, strolling into the office, will look over the 
train sheet, and thus keep watch of some fast 
ireight, or some special passenger-train. The 
hext morning the despatcher may find a com- 
piimentary letter on his desk, or perhaps a few 

, Words of sharp criticism from an official, who 
probably is a past master in the art of getting 
trains over the road. 

Like every other kind of railroad work, 














The sod bottom keeps green in the water and 
serves to give the bathers confidence. 

A stake about six feet high that stands in 
some open place in the yard will be used by 
several birds as a lookout from which to watch 
for insects. The kingbird will dart from it to 
catch flies ; the blue jay will perch on it to watch 
for beetles and caterpillars in the grass; and 
robins and wood-thrushes will take a flying 
hop to it—-seemingly on general principles. 

Nesting-places, when they can be provided, 
are best of all—box houses or dead tree trunks 
with old woodpecker’s holes for bluebirds, 
wrens and chickadees; brush-piles and goose- 
berry bushes for catbirds and brown thrashers, 
and old dead limbs left on dying trees for 
downy woodpeckers and flickers. 


DE SPATCHER 


2 Fagair 


train -despatching by 
telegraph had an inter- 
esting beginning. It 
was some time after the invention of the 
electric telegraph before people would believe 
that the current could be depended on to tell 
the truth in such a delicate and important 
matter as that of arranging meeting-points for 
passenger-trains. And besides, in those early 
days the utility of the telegraph was limited 
for other reasons. 

In some states the railroad-tracks ran, say 
from A to B in a straight line, and back again 
from B to A by a different route; conse- 
quently there were no meeting-points. Fast or 
slow, freight or passenger, all trains were run 
in the same direction, and stops were made at 
wayside inns for refreshments. 

But this state of affairs did not last long. 
As soon as trains began to move to and fro on 
the same track, difficulties and delays of a 
very annoying description were encountered. 
The sole reliance for getting over the road 
without accident was the time-card. Although 
the system was simplicity itself, the delays 
were ridiculous. When a train that had the 
right of way was late, the train from the oppo- 
site direction had to wait indefinitely, or flag, 
if necessary, over the entire division. 

The way in which this primitive method of 
train-despatching was superseded by the present 
system is a well-known, but a still interesting 
story. On September 22, 1851, Superintendent 
Minot of the Erie Railroad was on Conductor 
Steward’s train, west-bound. They were to 
meet an east-bound express-train at Turners. 
As the express did not appear, Minot told the 
telegraph operator to ask if it had arrived at 
Goshen, fourteen miles to the west. On receiv- 
ing a negative answer, the superintendent 
wrote the following train order, the first and 
certainly the most momentous ever penned on 
this continent. It read as follows: 

To the Operator, Goshen. Hold east-bound 
trains at Goshen until further orders. 

Then he wrote another order and handed it 
to Steward: 

Run to Goshen regardless of opposing trains. 

This new method of handling traffic raised 
a storm of protest in railroad circles, but Super- 
intendent Minot paid no attention to it, and 
immediately issued orders that for the future, 
on the Erie Railroad, train movements should 
be controlled by telegraph. 

When I went to work for the old Fitchburg 
Railroad in 1881, the train-despatcher’s office 
was in the station at Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
From headquarters at that point trains were 
handled between Fitchburg and Greenfield, a 
section about fifty miles in length. The de- 
spatcher had little to say about the traffic east 
or west of these points; his businéss was to 
take every train as it came, and push it along 
over his division or section. To get an idea of 
the problems the despatcher had to deal with, 
we must take a glance at the road itself, and 
some of its physical characteristics. 

At the time, the road was a patchwork of 
single and double track. Here and there 
bridges and trestles were building. In fact, 
the road was being straightened and double- 
tracked from end to end. On account of 
delays due to this state of affairs, it was 
impossible to figure on the speed of trains. 











Straightening Out a Tangle. | 


NDEED the situation was as much 
of a puzzle to the trainmen as to 
the despatchers. For example, at 
the end of a piece of double track a 
conductor would find a register-book, | 





earn proceeding. This register-book con- | 


face to face with the question, ‘‘What are my | | it. Whatever the mechanism of the selector, 
rights?’’ Seeking information on the subject, there is no question of its efficiency. 


he would then enter the telegraph office and 


Now let us take a glance at the actual work 


consult the telegraph operator, who in turn ‘of the telephone as a train-despatching imple- 


would call up the train-despatcher. 
Let us take a look at this train-despatcher, | 


ment. To begin with, it may be said that 
trains are first, second, third and fourth class, 


seated in his office at Fitchburg, with his train and their rights in relation to each other are 


sheet, like a good-sized table-cloth, spread out 
before him. Let us watch him on one morn- | 
ing, as he pulls off his coat, takes his seat, and 
looks over the ground. The situation, or the 
‘*layout,’’ as it is called, has been explained 
to him by the man whose place at the sheet he 
has now taken. 

For one thing, he is told that there is no 
trouble on the road—no wrecks of any kind. 
He has his attention called to some twelve or 
fifteen messages, relating to shipments of horses, 
cattle and perishable freight. Although for 
the time being he places these messages at one 
side, he must yet bear them in mind, for dam- 
ages amounting to thousands of dollars can 
very easily be incurred through failure to 
handle such property according to the strict 
letter of the law. But there are other messages 
that call for more immediate attention. From 
the superintendents of the sections to the east 


and the west of him, he gets notifications like | 9.33. 


this: 

*“*This is cleaning-up day; every available 
crew takes the road this morning. ’’ 

In other words, freight-train Number 94 will 





enter his division, west-bound, at eight o’clock | 
in the morning, carrying red signals, to be | 


| designated by their class. Under the rules 
relating to these different classes, all trains can 
run from one end of the division to the other, 
or to their destination, wherever it happens to 
be, with little or no assistance from the train- 
despatcher, as long as they all keep to the time 
arranged in their schedules. Meanwhile the 
despatcher simply notes their equipment and 
progress on his train sheet. But, in reality, 
the business is much more complicated. 


The Message From the Receiver. 


illustrate, if the reader were to 
i place his ear at the receiver in 


an office at any time, the follow- 
ing, or something very similar, is 
what he would hear: 

**Concord, Number 6 departed at 
9.15 am. Number 16 at 9.45 am. Extra, 
Eastbound at 10.16 a.m.’’ 

Another station then comes in and says: 

‘*Train Number 220 left East Fitchburg at 
10 a.m., engine 1167; Engineer Williams, 
Conductor Temple. Forty-eight loaded cars, 
two empties, 1,675 tons. ’’ 

Then another station, watching its chance, 





followed at intervals by ten other sections, and | picks up the despatcher, and calls for orders 
train Number 93 will leave the other end of | for Engine Number 543 to run from Fitchburg 
the division at about the same time, carrying | to Ayer with a train of freight-cars, and the 
white flags for seven sections to follow, in the | despatcher immediately responds as follows: 


opposite direction. In addition to these freight- 


Nineteen Order No. 172 to conductor and engi- 


trains, the despatcher finds that he has various | neer, Engine 543. Engine 543 run extra East Fiteh- 


regular passenger-trains, two work-trains and | bU'S % Ayer. 


(Signed) A. B.C., Superintendent. 


a telegraph-train, all of which he will have to} The operator not only repeats this order word 


watch and provide for carefully. 


Order and Safety. 


‘ “§ gi: train-despatcher step by step 
ee, in the process by which he brings 
order and safety out of such compli- 


cated difficulties. It is enough to say 

that from the beginning to the end of 
his ‘‘shift,’’ he is face to face with changing 
problems, foreseen or impossible to foresee, 
and that life and death, not to mention his own 
livelihood, depend through it all on his indi- 
vidual judgment and the unfailing correctness 
of the orders that he flashes from his telegraph 
key. 

Another difficulty with which the despatcher 
has to contend is the telegraph operator. Of | 
course the despatcher has to depend on him 
for information from every station on the divi- 
sion. On some railroads operators are poorly 
paid, and their service is not so good as it 
would be if they worked under better condi- 
tions and with more encouragement. 

Listening to the work on the wire, any one 
might easily conclude that the despatcher is 
too autocratic with his operators, and that he 
looks upon them as persons through whose 
skulls common sense and a knowledge of their 
duties can be made to penetrate only by the 
sternest methods. 

It is not so much what the despatcher says 
as it is the way in which he handles that ter- 
rible key. Indeed, it is not surprising that so 
many beginners do their work in fear and 
trembling. This stage fright, so to speak, is 
doubtless accountable for much poor work, 
many mistakes and a general dread of the train 
order. As a matter of fact, the despatcher 
seldom intends to be unpleasant, and yet the 
general effect of his rapid key work on the 
nerves of the budding operator always appeared 
to me seriously to lessen his efficiency. 

I emphasize the point because I wish to com- 
pare the telegraphic system with the modern 
telephone system of train-despatching, and to 
bring out the important change for the better 






that the latter has brought about. The change | 


is simply from the telegraph key and the 


| sounder to the human voice. 


Instead of my old office call on the wire, 
which was the letters ‘‘W. J.,’’? I now answer 
a bell when it rings. This bell, with its con-| 
nections, is a very mysterious affair. On the 


despatcher’s desk at headquarters there is a| road men. 


for word, but carefully spells out the figures 
and the names of the stations. When the repeti- 
tion is correct in every particular, the despatcher 
gives his ‘‘Complete’’ to the order, and it is 


T is useless for us to try to follow | then ready for delivery. 


Perhaps a small accident occurs on the line; 
my own bell suddenly rings an alarm. The 
despatcher says to me, ‘‘ There is a little trouble 


|on the Watertown Branch, a broken driver on 





| taking in railroad life. 


engine of train Number 149. Display your red 
signal and hold all west-bound branch trains. ’’ 
After the red flag has been displayed, he con- 
tinues, speaking to me in a quiet, businesslike 
tone, ‘‘I am going to run branch passenger- 
train Number 103 to Waltham on the main 
line. The passengers on this train will connect 
with a branch passenger-train east-bound at 
Waltham, and reach destinations in this way. 
I want to do this quickly. Let me know when 
Number 103 is coming. ’’ 

With the key and sounder, the same method 
would have been followed; the telephone has 
merely simplified and humanized the proceed- 
ings. Instead of a good deal of pounding and 
abbreviating of words on the wire, resulting 
in indistinctness and uncertainty and consid- 


| erable scolding, there is now direct and per- 


sonal communication. The despatcher and the 
operator are on an equality as regards their 
ability to receive and send messages, and there 
is much better feeling and more confidence all 
round. Ina word, the service is much better 
and safer, and there has been little if any loss 
of speed. 

The history of the train-despatcher on 
American railroads is much more than the 
story of duty and work well done. From the 
beginning, he has had charge of the safety of 
passengers. There has never been any question 


about the character and excellence of the service © 


he renders to his employers and to the public. 


Faithful to His Post. 


IKE other employés, he doubtless 
has grievances, but you never 
hear of them, for he never strikes 

to increase his pay or to lighten his 
labors. In the midst of change and 
nts progress he remains at his post, the 
cometh of all that is faithful and pains- 
The very nature of his 





| duties demands that he remain quietly in the 


background, uninfluenced by the forces that so 
often disturb the equanimity of other rail- 
All this, of course, is simply a 


frame on which there are eighteen or twenty | tribute to the personal character of the train- 
little handles. By turning one or the other of | despatcher. 


| these handles, he can ring a bell in any office | 
It will continue to ring until | | | all sorts of movements to_raise the character of 


on his division. 


the despatcher reverses the handle. The bell | 


During the past few years there have been 


the railroad business. Corporations, managers, 


is loud enough to wake a man from a sound labor-unions and men have all been under 
sleep, or to bring him into the telegraph office | fire. Regulation and improvement all aiong 


in a hurry from outside duties. 


The mecha- | the line are being called for, and insisted upon. 


nism, by means of which the despatcher can | Consequently, in railroad life to-day things 


human. It is called a selector. 


which it was his duty to consult single out and ring up any office, seems almost | |are beginning to look up. 
Every handle | department what is right and aboveboard has 


In almost every 


tained the information that such and such | in the despatcher’s outfit is attached to an | taken the place of methods that would not bear 
a passenger-train had carried a red or a| ingenious combination that actually interprets | public scrutiny. 


white signal, or perhaps that certain freight- | 
trains had carried similar flags, all of which 
were opposing him on this piece of single 
track on which he wished to proceed. Or, 
more peculiar still, a train of his own class, 
traveling in the same direction, had very likely 
carried a blue flag, which gave it return rights 
on the same track. Altogether, the situation 





was very complicated, and the conductor was 





the will of the despatcher and communicates 


Amid this turmoil of conflicting interests the 


| with the corresponding bell in some office. | despatcher has never been heard from. And 
That particular bell and no other will respond | yet he is not without honor and reward from 


to the call. 


| those who can appreciate his position and 


Just how the selector does its work is known | service. From conductors and enginemen the 
to very few. The secret of the patent is securely | despatcher receives a respect second only to that 


guarded; according to the labels attached to | which they pay to the highest officials. 
the mechanism, a heavy fine can be imposed | than any other officer, 
on any one who breaks the seal that guards | understands the difficulties and dangers of the 


Better 
the train-despatcher 
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life on the road, and he is the ‘‘friend at court’’ 
of every man who tries to do his duty. 
Finally, the despatchers are in the direct | 
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dropped anchor than there was a stir all 
along the water-front. Bells rang, saw- 
mill whistles blew, fleets of boats and canoes 
put off from the shore. It seemed, indeed, as 
if, after the hearty fashion of those early times, | 


r \HE old George Washington had no sooner 


all Seattle had come out to greet the voyagers. | prospers as they think it is going to, those | your friends in New England what you have 
The young women were at first rather startled | two old people will be millionaires, for they | seen out here, what has pleased you most, and 


by the extent of the public demonstration in 
honor of their arrival. 

Mercer, however, permitted no undue ex- | 
uberance or excessive familiarity. A few per- | 
sonal friends he introduced, but he skilfully 
protected his charges from the importunate 
hospitality of the crowd. He provided tem- 
porary quarters for all the girls in groups 
of two, three or four—that they might not 
be homesick—among such of his many 
acquaintances as had homes of their own. 
From first to last, indeed, he was the 
thoughtful, kind older brother of them all. 

Not one did he neglect or forget. 

They did not long need this fraternal 
care, however; Seattle clamored for them. 
Indeed, there were not half enough of 
them to meet the demand for teachers, 
dressmakers, saleswomen and housekeepers. 
There is no doubt that they filled a real 
want. 

For Henrietta Stevenson, Elizabeth 
Brown and three others who had had 
experience as teachers, Mercer found en- 
gagements the next day in the Seattle 
schools. Many others secured situations 
at once, either at Seattle or in the then 
infant towns of Everett, Tacoma, Olympia, 
Port Orchard, Bellingham and Whidby 
Island. Two went as far south as Port- 
land, and one to Salem, Oregon, below the 
Columbia River. 

The merit of Mercer’s great idea was 
amply proved. In spite of disheartening 
obstacles, he had carried it through to 
success. 

For Julia he reserved one of the best 
engagements within his gift; on the second 
evening after they had landed at Seattle, 
he called to speak with her about it. More 
than once during the long voyage he had 
relied on her good judgment and sturdy 
loyalty; and the position that he now 
offered her would have associated her with 
him at the youthful university on the shores 
of Lake Washington. 

She had grown to admire Mercer’s cheery | 


In Ten Chapters 
Chiapter 


| Australia. He puts his profits back into timber 


line of promotion; from their ranks, with 
increasing frequency, men are taken to fill the 
most responsible positions in the railroad world. 
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lands and house-lots; and he talks of nothing 
but Seattle and the future of Washington Ter- | 
|Titory. His wife doesn’t talk at all. She has 
| aphonia, and cannot speak a loud word. They | 
have no children. If Washington Territory | 


| own land all round here. ’’ 

‘*But the gardening, Mr. Mercer, where does | 
that come in?’’ 

‘*Mantor has a new idea. Up to the present | 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


| Mantor, and he handed her a freshly printed 


| clear voice. Can you write?’’ 


circular. ‘‘The first few lines, now.’’ 

Julia read the opening paragraph: ‘‘Certain 
learned writers tell us that the Garden of Eden 
was in Asia, near the mouth of the Euphrates 
River; but that is more than doubtful. My 
own idea is that it was on the shores of Puget 
Sound, in Washington Territory. The traces 
of that ancient garden are, of course, oblit- 
erated; but the basis for it is as good as ever, 
and what we now propose doing is to restore 
that garden. ’’ 

Mercer burst out laughing. 

‘* But that’s just what I mean, young man!’’ 
cried Ezra Mantor. ‘‘I’m not joking.’’ He 
turned to Julia again. ‘*You’ve got a good, 


Julia said that she could. 
‘*Could you write a letter home and tell 


| what has impressed you most?’’ 
‘*T think so,’’ said Julia. 
‘*What has?’’ asked Mantor, immediately. 
Julia reflected. ‘‘The fine scenery along 








EZRA MANTOR’S LEAN FACE BROKE INTO A QUIZZICAL SMILE. 


time we haven’t thought much about fruit or 
farm crops or agriculture. We have been too 
busy fighting Indians, and lumbering and tra- 
ding. But Ezra Mantor is shrewd enough to see 


disposition, his enthusiasm, his unselfishness, that we need something more to make a great 
and his high ideals. In this, as in other mat- | state. He says we have the best soil and the 
ters, it would not have been like her to be) best climate in the world, and that we can 
otherwise than straightforward and frank. So | raise anything and everything we want here. 
in declining this offer, Julia had an especially | So this spring he wants to start an experimental 
mortifying moment, for she was obliged to| garden, and plant all kinds of vegetables. 


Puget Sound, the great dark green forests, | 
and the lofty white peaks in the distance,’’ 
she declared. 

**Good!’? said Mantor. ‘‘I see you have an 
eye for things. Now about how deep should 
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day she had to go to market—such as it was— 
over in the town. There was a deep, heavily 
timbered ravine to cross. Once she saw a 
panther stealing after her there, attracted 
perhaps by the salmon in her basket; large 
bears, too, often appeared in the clearing. 

Yet she rather liked the novelty of it all. 
There was something inspiring in Mantor’s 
enthusiasm. She grew interested in the ‘‘new 
Garden of Eden,’’ and kept the Chinaman and 
the Indian women at work clearing and burning 
off the brush and logs. At first it was nearly 
impossible to get seeds in Seattle, or even hoes. 
Mantor had to send to Portland for many 
things. 

In the last days of May, however, they 
were able to plant peas, corn, cucumbers, pota- 
toes, beets, turnips, carrots, radishes, squashes, 
and fully an acre of cabbages. And within a 
month all doubt whether a garden could be 
cultivated there was dispelled. In fact, the 
vegetables flourished almost too well ; the plants 
grew fast and rank. 

By August they had all the fresh young 
vegetables they wanted for their table, and 

the ‘‘Garden of Eden’’ began to be the talk 
of the new town. Uncle Ezra built a stall 
near his office at the wharf, to display the 
vegetables. He set up a board over it, 
fifteen feet long, on which he painted the 
words: 

Grown right here in Seattle! 

As the ‘‘Garden of Eden’’ ripened, a 
multitude of ground - squirrels entered it 
from all sides. Hundreds of these little 
creatures had to be destroyed by the use of 
strychnin. Deer and bears, too, came in, 
and Julia herself was obliged to watch at 
night, and at last to supervise the building 
of a high log fence about the entire clear- 
ing. An enormous flock of crows, from the 
riverside, where the Indians had recently 
been curing salmon, also descended on the 
garden, and had to be dealt with as the 
squirrels had been. 

Nor were these the worst of her troubles. 
The two squaws carried a few heads of 
cabbage home to their lodges; and the 
Indians liked them so well that soon they 
began to steal cabbages wholesale from the 
garden. So sly were the young redskins in 
creeping over the fence that it was next to 
impossible to catch them. They took two 
thousand cabbage heads—fully half the 
crop—in one week. 

Uncle Ezra was in a towering passion, 
and Julia was at a loss what to do. She 
hit on a ruse, however, that so amused 
her employer that he laughed over it for 
months afterward. 

Knowing very well that the two squaws 
carried word of everything that was done 
at the garden to their families over at the 
river, Julia put some harmless wheat flour 

in a tin box like that in which she kept the 
deadly white strychnin powder, and going 
through the cabbages, sprinkled every head 
with it. The Indian women, who had seen 
the effect of that white powder on the squirrels 








cucumbers be planted ?’’ and crows, were in a great hurry to go home 
There was a great deal more talk, the result | that night; and—no more cabbages were 

of which was that the next morning Julia | stolen! 

made the acquaintance of Mrs. Mantor, a | Every two days thereafter Julia was wont 

brisk little old woman who could only whisper. | to go out with the box, and in full view of the 


confess her lack of education. 

‘*Mr. Mercer,’’ she said, ‘‘I see you think 
I am something more than I am. What you | 
offer is beyond me. I have no education. I 
hardly know the simplest rules of arithmetic 
or grammar. ’’ 

Mercer was at first incredulous. ‘‘I will risk 
you!”? he exclaimed. | 

**T must not impose on you in any such | 
way!’’ Julia replied. ‘‘You have been too | 
good a friend for me to do such a thing, and | 
disappoint you later. No, all I am good for | 
is housework, gardening, or the care of a farm. | 
If you hear of a place of that kind, I shall be | 
glad to fill it, but I will not begin life out here | 
under any false pretenses. ’’ 

She then asked Mercer’s advice about going 
to Portland, an older town than Seattle. 

‘*No, no!’? he said. ‘‘Youstayhere. Seat- 
tle’s the coming town of the Northwest. Don’t 
leave us. I will get you a place, and a good | 
one, too.’’ 

That night, for the first time since leaving 
home, Julia shed a few tears. 

Mercer called again the next morning. 
‘*Didn’t you say yesterday that you under- 
stood gardening?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, I do know a little something about a 
garden. ’’ 

‘*Then I have just the place for you, if you 
don’t mind having an odd employer. ’’ 

‘*How odd is he?’’ 

‘*As odd as ‘Dick’s hatband,’ ’’ Mercer said. 
‘*But he is a good sort. I like him. His 
name is Mantor, Ezra Mantor, and he came 
originally from your part of the country, I 
believe. ’” 

‘*Does he live in Seattle?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, here or near by; he and his wife 
live in a queer, long shanty of a house at a 
clearing over near Lake Washington. The 
Indians burned them out a few years ago, but 
they have rebuilt their place. Mantor has 
made a lot of money in the lumber business. 
He owns half a dozen sawmills, and ships 
lumber down the coast, and even exports it to 





| got hold of a Chinaman from San Francisco. 


They have two Indian women; and Ezra has 


But those squaws know nothing of gardening, 
and the Chinaman is so afraid of the Indians 
that he is in hiding half the time. ’’ 

‘*But what about the Indians?’’ Julia asked. 
‘*Are they dangerous ?’’ 

“Oh, no. Not now. We had trouble with 
| them ten years ago. They burned a part of 
| Seattle. But that’s all over and past. There 
}are a lot of them here yet—Snoqualmies and 
Nesquallies. But they are pretty peaceable, 
as a rule. Mantor has an office down at the 
wharves. Shall we go down and see him?’’ 

“If you think I could fill such a place,’’ 
Julia replied. 

On reaching the water-front, Mercer led the 
way in and out among huge piles of lumber, 
to a massive shed of squared logs. He knocked 
at a door, formed from a single polished fir 
board, and bearing the inscription: 

EZRA MANTOR, 
LUMBER. - 

**Come in!’’ cried a high-pitched voice. 

On entering, they saw, sitting at a ledger, a 
lean, elderly man, with a long, smooth face, 
high cheek-bones and profuse gray hair. He 
jumped down from his stool, and cried, ‘‘ How 
are you, Asa? Heard yesterday you were back 
with a whole ship-load of nice girls from the 
East !’’ 

‘*Yes, Uncle Ezra,’’ Mercer said. ‘‘And I 
didn’t forget you. I have brought the very 
best one in the whole ship-load to take charge 
of that new garden of yours. Miss Sylvester, 
this is Mr. Mantor. Miss Sylvester knows a 
garden when she sees it. ’’ 

Ezra Mantor’s lean face broke into a quizzical 
smile. Fora moment he regarded Julia keenly 
over the tops of his round-rimmed spectacles. 
‘*You’re a good, healthy - looking girl,’’ he 
said, and shook hands. ‘‘You can read, I 
suppose ?”? 

‘*Yes,’’ Julia replied, somewhat taken aback 
by such a question. 

‘*Let me hear you read this, then,’’ said 





Julia accompanied her over the bluffs to the | 
‘‘queer, long shanty,’? where she was trying | 
to keep house with the help of two Indian | 
women and the Chinaman. 

The shanty house was fully eighty feet long. | 
The Mantors lived at one end of it; the other | 
end became Julia’s domain. The kitchen was 
in the middle. The two squaws came every 
morning from their lodges near the river, and 
the Chinaman occupied a little hut of his own 
near by. 

Now the place is within the limits of the 
fast-expanding city of Seattle; then it was 
two miles out in the woods—merely a clearing 
of five or six acres amidst the great cedar and 
Douglas firs. The ground had lately been 
burned over; enormous blackened logs lay | 
crisscross everywhere, and all about were | 
stumps higher than your head. Never before | 
had Julia seen such logs, stumps and trees; 
for weeks thereafter she found in them matter | 
for daily wonder. 

It was here that Uncle Ezra Mantor =: 
planning to restore the Garden of Eden! He 
had not ten minutes a day for it himself; the 
lumber business at the water-front took all his | 
time; but at night he would come rushing | 
home with his pockets full of garden seeds, | 
and dig among those stumps as long as he 
could see. He had a hundred schemes in mind. 
His plans for the future embraced the whole 
of Washington Territory. He wanted to tell 
the entire country about it; and to that end 
he planned that Julia should write letters 
home and get them printed in the country 
newspapers throughout:the East. 

Nowadays such zealous men in a new country 
are called promoters, ‘‘boomers’’ or ‘*boosters’’ 
—terms not then invented. ‘‘Uncle Ezra’’ did 
not know that he was a ‘‘booster’’; he was 
simply in earnest in his desire to make Wash- 
ington Territory prosper. He thought that 
he had found the best place in the world, and 
he wanted to swing his hat and shout, ‘‘Come 
on, boys!’’ to everybody in the East. 

It was all new business for Julia. 








Every 


| Squaws, to dust more flour over the entire crop 
| of vegetables. 

She was thus engaged one afternoon when, 
so suddenly as to startle her, a man, whom she 
| had not seen, climbed the fence, laughed and 
spoke: 

‘*Well, well, well! At last I’ve found you!’’ 

Turning, she saw Ben Dunham. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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WHERE THEY TOOK TEA. 


By Marion Wathen. 


T was Wednesday. This was an important 
fact to nearly every housekeeper in Earlton. 
Old Miss Davis, who lived alone, wanted to 
have pancakes for tea, but she did not dare 
begin frying them. The Smiths always had 
tea at about half past four, but on this partic- 
| ular Wednesday there was no thought of it so 
early. The McGinnis family always used red 


| table-cloths to save washing, but to-day there 


was a white one fresh from the iron. Miss 
Hannah had all the doilies that had been given 
her for Christmas presents for the last ten 
years on her dining-table. Mrs. Anderson 
had purchased an air-plant for a centerpiece 
for her tea-table. 

Even the Williamses, who lived at the very 
outskirts of the little town, had set the table 
with all the ‘‘good’’ dishes. Each cup wis 
different. There was the one with ‘*Remember 
Me,’’ in heavy gilt lettering; but even mor 
touching and picturesque were those wit! 
‘‘Think of Me’? and ‘‘Mother.’? The greet 
glass lemonade set, with nothing in it, was 0! 
the table, and the red glass butter-plate that 
had been the pride of the family on compa) 
occasions for fully ten years. At the big house 
on the hill all the silver had been freshly 
cleaned. Certainly something important must — 
be taking place in Earlton on this particular 
Wednesday. 

The minister had announced to some oie 








that in future he would visit in Earlton on 
Wednesday afternoons, and the news had 
spread. Wednesday was prayer-meeting night, 
and it had been the habit of Mr. Beacon, the 
minister, to have some one drive him over from 
Brumbridge just in time for the meeting. But 
now. it was to be different. Of course if he 
visited in the afternoon and stayed for prayer- 
meeting, it meant taking tea somewhere. But 
the people had got used to Mr. Beacon in the 
year and a half he had been with them, and 
one would not expect that the announcement 
of a visit from him would set them in such a 
flutter. 

The reason for the excitement was that Mr. 
Beacon had just been married, and the new 
Mrs. Beacon was to accompany him on his 
Wednesday visits to Earlton. 

She had gone to college, and was reported 
to be as clever as the minister himself. Her 
people, too, were rich, and she had been ‘‘used 
toeverything.’’ Hence on this first Wednesday 
the bedecking of tea-tables in Earlton. As 
no one knew just which house would be chosen 
for the tea-drinking, it behooved all to be in 
readiness. 

Various were the conjectures as to just where 
the minister and the minister’s wife would 
‘“light.’? The majority thought it would be 
at the McLellans’. 

‘*He’s always been considered the leading 
man in the church, gives most, and all that. 
The minister won’t want 
to offend them, ’’ said Mrs. 
Angus, the grocer’s wife. 

“Oh, yes, of course. 
And he’s just like all the 
rest, wanting to take her 
to the toniest place, you 
may depend,’’ answered 
the wife of the caretaker 
of the church. 

‘*They say that Jennie 
Murray met Mrs. Beacon’s 
sister at some kind of a 
convention in Hamilton, 
and Jennie will make that 
an excuse for claiming 
them on Wednesday,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Walker, the 
postmistress, to Miss Gra- 
ham, the school-teacher. 

And the school-teacher 
answered, ‘‘Oh, if that’s 
the case, they’ll go there, 
for they say Mrs. Beacon 
has a lovely voice. So Mr. 
Beacon: will be wanting 
her to show off in church, 
and Jennie, being the 
organist, will be the very 
one to go to.’’ 

Miss Fraser, the milli- 
ner, had her views on 
the matter. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if he takes her to 
the McDonalds’, just to 
show her off to the girls, 
for he must have known 
all along that they were 
setting their caps for 
him.’’ 

‘It’s more likely to be 
the doctor’s, for I expect 
they’d ask him just. to 
show there was no hard 
feelings because Laura 
didn’t get him!’’ was her neighbor’s solution 
of the problem that troubled the inhabitants 
of Earlton. 

**T am sure it will be the Jacksons,’’ said 
Mrs. Jimmie Graham. ‘‘They’re always bound 
to be the first with every one, and they say 
that Mr. Jackson was the man “who tried 
hardest to get Mr. Beacon for the church, and 
the minister knows it, and — 

‘*Yes, but there are the Eaton girls; per- 
haps he’ll think they are the only ones fit for 
her to associate with. You know they’ve been 
to college. And they say that Mame can talk 
on any subject. Mark my words, it will be 
there he’ll be taking her,’? answered Mrs. 
Simmonds. 

The minister and his wife made six calls on 
Wednesday afternoon, and talked to numerous 
people, both in the houses and out. And, 
somehow, they heard many of the remarks that 
had been made in regard to just why they 
would be sure to take tea at certain houses. 
So it was that six o’clock on Wednesday evening 
found the two slipping in through the back 
door of the church. 

‘*Have you the crackers, dear?’’ whispered 
the minister’s wife. 

‘Yes, and the cheese. I got them at Mr. 
Hall’s store while you were talking to Mrs. 
Hart. He would think I was getting them to 
take home. ’’ 

‘*But what shall we drink? 
thirsty !’’ 

“I’m afraid you will have to go thirsty, 
dear. You know I told you before we were 
wife should be pre- 


Oh, I’m so 


married that a minister’s 
pared for anything. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but I might as well have married Will 
Dennis and gone as a missionary to China. 
bre I’d have been eating a good hearty meal 
of rice. ’” 


“But think how much nicer it is to live 
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among Christian people,’’ whispered the min- | minister and his wife took tea on Wednesday 


ister, as he opened the package of crackers. 


Everybody in Earlton wondered where the | 
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TALE OF | FOREIGN ADVENTURE 


v ay George Allan England OD 


1. ON THE BREAKWATER. 


to their hotel from their visit to the 
Royal Palace, in the Via Balbi, they 
found that their father had been called away 
on business to the Armstrong Iron Works at 
Reeco, and that he had left some instructions 
for them with the smiling little proprietor of 
the Liguria. These instructions vexed them 
both. They thought that their father, with 
whom they were spending a wonderful fort- 
night in Genoa, might have had more confi- 
dence in them. For the note read: 
Dear Boys. Please don’t wander any farther 


Wie Paul and Fred Clarke returned 


from the hotel, during my absence, than down to | 





the Piazza Annunciata or up to the Columbus | 


Monument. 
do. You’ll see me again in the morning. 
Ever your loving Dad. 


I sha’n’t feel safe about you, if you | 
4 , |out on the vast Molo, 


‘*As if we couldn’t take care of ourselves | 


DRAWN BY THORNTON DO. SKIDMORE 





CLINGING TO IT WITH THE STRENGTH OF TERROR. 


| the crest of which, with a dull roar as of dis- | 


night. And the caretaker of the church won- 
dered who had left the crumbs on the back 
seat of the church. 





beyond the Calata they could see a great switch- 
yard, with coal piles all over it, a network of 
tracks, engines coming and going, and swarms 
of men with baskets loading steamships with | 
coal. This place attracted them. And after | 
they had fully inspected that, how could they 
possibly turn back without going just a little | 
farther to visit a long, high, grimy wall,—full 


of small houses and burrows underneath, —over 





tant thunder, spray broke now and then in a/| 
tremendous shower? In fact, the two boys | 
completely forgot the note. 

An hour later they found themselves in one 
of the most interesting spots in Europe—far 
or breakwater, that, 
protecting the whole harbor of Genoa, thrusts 
its long, crooked arm fully a mile out into the 
Mediterranean. 

This place they had reached through a maze 
of romantic stone stairways, passages and gates, 
where guards and queer-looking soldiers seruti- 
nized, but did not stop them. So, a trifle dazed, 
yet wholly happy, they stood at last midway 
of the first section of the Molo, and gazed at 
the seore of dismantled sailing ships and steam- 
ers that lay side by side in the Avamporto. 
These vessels, moored to the breakwater, were 
in all stages of dilapidation. Here and there 
men were at work, tearing them to pieces, for 
Genoa is one of three places in Europe known 
as a ‘‘graveyard of ships. ’’ 

But there were,other and more interesting 
things still to see—the narrow-gage railway 
on top of the thirty-foot wall, the gigantic 
concrete work on the outer face of the Molo, 
and the lighthouse away out at the extreme 
end. So on they walked, with flushed and 
eager faces. 

Just as they were climbing a long flight of 
steps with no guarding balustrade, that led up 
to the top of the enormous wall, they were 
startled by a gruff voice, that asked, in broken 
English, ‘‘What-a da time, boys?’’ Looking 
round, they saw two short, swarthy fellows, 
dressed like workmen, peering out at them 
from behind a pile of ships’ timbers. 

Unsuspicious of harm, Paul, pulling out the 
handsome gold watch that his father had given 
him at Christmas, answered, ‘‘ Half past three. ’’ 

‘*Grazie!’’ said the smaller of the men. 
The boys, smiling, promptly passed on up the 
stairs. 

The sight that met their gaze at the top was 
enough to drive from their minds all thought 
of other things. Far to the horizon heaved | 
and rolled the Mediterranean, dotted with ships. | 
As the boys leaned over the high parapet, fully 
fifty feet above sea-level, they saw beneath | 
them, extending outward far from the base of | 
the brick wall, a vast stretch of concrete, solid 
as the Pyramids. 

Against this ‘‘apron’’ now and then the 





| less ; 
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mad to free himself, to warn his brother, who 
was now nowhere to be seen. The men only 
laughed and jerked him about roughly; then 
they threw back one of the shutters of the tool- 
house, and to his horror, flung him bodily 
inside. 

Paul felt a numbing pain ; 
to whirl, and then turn black. 
more. 

Fred witnessed the attack from above. His 
first impulse was to rush down the stairs to 
Paul’s aid; but he instantly realized how futile 
that would be. For a moment he felt a sick 
fear. Paul might be killed; if not, he might 
be held there in that dark and lonely hut for 
ransom. With a great effort, he kept himself 
from screaming or shouting for help, for well 
he knew that, so far both from land and from 
the ships in the harbor, to shout would be use- 
it might even incite the /adroni to murder. 

He must run, run at top speed, back and 
away to the shore; he must get help, get the 
police, and rescue Paul. But even as he 
crouched there behind a jut of masonry, he 
saw one of the men coming toward him with 
an ugly, slouching gait, and peering round 
with menacing eyes. Fred realized that he 
could not run along the top of the wall toward 
the town without being seen and caught imme- 
diately. Then what? To save his brother 
and himself he must run along the outside of 
the gigantic breakwater, down there on the 
broad concrete apron, close to sea-level. He 
must take the risk of being dashed to piéces 
by the waves or of being dragged by them 
down to death in that boiling waste of froth 
and mad black water! 

“T can’t! Iean’t!’’? Fred whispered to him- 
self, wild with the terror of it; but something 
in him said, ‘‘You can! You shall!’’ And 
taking his courage in both hands, he looked 
about him in the failing light. 

At the very end of the Molo the unfinished 
masonry, rough and jagged, promised a way 
down to the apron. He crept toward it, while 
below him the puzzled ladroni poked and 
peered and hastily tried to seek him out. But 
they did not find him; for already he was 
climbing down the perilous descent. Almost 
before he knew it, he stood on the broad, 
smooth, slippery expanse of concrete that 
stretched away and away like some nightmare 
road, bounded on the right by the high, smooth, 
impregnable wall, on the left by the raging surf. 

Not a moment, he knew, was to be lost—not 
a second. Fleet of foot as a young Indian, he 
raced with flying hair, hatless, wide-eyed, 
along that perilous road. 

Once he slipped and fell, and his outstretched 
hands were cut by the sharp barnacles. But 
up he got, and ran. Now he stopped; before 
him a seething wave surged over the apron. 
He waited until it had swirled back again; 
then on and on he rushed. 

But now a wave caught him squarely. With 
no time to turn or to retreat, he shrank close 
to the abutment. An iron ring was there, 
one of many let into the rock base all the way 
along, for what purpose he did not know. He 
grasped it, closed his eyes, and clinging to it 
with the strength of terror, let the spray and 
spume lash over him. Round him whirled the 
wash of the tides. It lifted him from his feet, 
then dashed him, almost breathless, against 
the wall, and finally, as it began to recede, 
dragged at his legs with all the power of a 
sucking undertow ; but through it all he clung 


everything seemed 
He knew no 


anywhere in this town!’’ exclaimed Paul, who | surges roared in, crashing and bellowing, as | to the ring-bolt, his only chance for life. 


was sixteen years old. 
Boston! The guide-book says so.’’ 


‘“*Why, it’s as safe as | they rose high in a gigantic geyser-like tor- 


rent of brine and fell back again in foam | 


And so the flood abated, and again he found 
himself free to go on. As in a dream, he ran, 


‘*And now I suppose we’ve just got to hang | and froth, to be once more swallowed by the | paused, waited, and rushed ahead once more 


round this part of the city, that we already | sea. 
‘*And there’s the | , lation, and decided that the biggest waves | beyond which, he knew, 


know,’’ commented Fred. 


Paul timed this fall, made a quick caleu- | 


cable rallsced up to the forts, and the Campo | sometimes dashed more than one hundred and | 


Santo, and — 


**Yes, and “a birthplace of Columbus, and | | hurl itself against the brick wall, or even across 
I guess father must think | the parapet. They dodged these spurts, laugh- | 


no end of things! 


we’re pretty stupid if we can’t take care of | ing; 


ourselves !”? 


| fifty feet in air. Once in a while one would | 


but they saw that in time of storm the | 
waves were no laughing matter; a place where 


With a frown, Paul stared out of the window | the whole parapet had been torn away showed | 


at the narrow street, the odd little bobtailed 


horse-cars, and the latticini, or milk-shop, | 


opposite the hotel. 

‘*Well, no use staying in here, anyhow, 9 
said Fred. ‘‘We can go up to the Piazza 
Acquaverde and see the big station and the 
monument, and maybe get a look at some more 
of those funny engines. Come on!’’ 

**All right,’’ Paul replied. 

They soon tired of the monument, which, 
after all, looked so much like the picture of it 
in their school history that it could not interest 
them long. Fifteen minutes spent in sitting 
on the little round iron benches in the Piazza, 
and watching the street crowds, carriages, elec- 
tric ears and donkey-carts, proved enough for 
them—active young Americans that they were. 

They wandered over to the Stazione Principe, 
but found they could not get on the platform 
to see the engines; so they decided that it 
would do no harm to go just a few steps farther 
down behind the station to the Piazza Principe, 





| recognized his assailants as the two men who 


where they could watch the railroad traffic | 


from a narrow foot-bridge. And after that 
their interest in a balky tandem team of horses, 
pulling a huge coal-wagon,—a wagon made of 
an enormous basket on two wheels, —drew them 
still onward toward the Calata, overlooking 
the Porto Vecchio, or Old Harbor. 

By this time it was mid-afternoon. 








that the surges could not only rip down 
masonry, but also break over into the sheltered 
harbor itself. 

At last they reached the end of the Molo, 
where the lighthouse towered. Daylight was 
now beginning to fail, for the month was Sep- 
tember, but they were hardly aware of it: the 
sights and sounds of the harbor, the perpetual 
surge and thunder of the sea along the mile of 
wall, made them forget all else. So they lin- 
gered, although they were all alone—as they 
thought—in that strange place. There was 
no one at the lighthouse, for it was operated 
from the shore by electricity. 

Paul was shouting to Fred to come and see 
an odd little stone hut, a tool-house, that was 
built against the inner face of the gigantic wall, 
when all at once he felt the shock of a blow, 
and then a strong hand pressing upon his 
mouth. He could not speak. His desperate 
struggles were all in vain. In mortal fear he 


had accosted him near the ship-breaking basin. 
One of the men rummaged his pockets, 
snatched’ his purse and watch, and with a 
jeering sentence in Italian, that Paul guessed 
was a threat, proceeded to tie his wrists and 
ankles with stout cord. 
Paul’s greatest terror was lest the men should 





toward the far-distant elbow of the break water, 
lay help. 

But hark! What was that? A ery —an 
| angry shout from somewhere behind and above 
him! He turned his head. On the top of the 
Molo, far behind him, he saw the speeding 
figure of the larger robber. 

Fred gaged the distance. Could he make it? 
‘*T will!’’ he cried, and increased his speed. 
Now wading knee-deep through the cold water, 
now fleeing like a wraith along the base of the 
wall, he ran. How long that lasted he could 
not tell. Really but a few minutes, it seemed 
an eternity to him. Then suddenly he came 
to the turn of the wall. Ahead he saw some 
buildings—even saw a few figures of workmen 
there. On and on he rushed; he shouted some 
unintelligible thing, and madly waved his 
hands and shouted again. 

A few moments later an excited crowd of 
laborers, all shouting and trying to talk at 
onee, ran along the roadway inside the Molo 
toward the lighthouse. Fred was with them, 
borne in the arms of a brawny Genoese docker. 
And in spite of the fact that to them he seemed 
a hero quite astonishingly brave, the boy was 
erying on the docker’s muscular shoulder. 

They found Paul, with his head cut and his 
wrists bruised, sitting, still half-dazed, in thé 
little hut. But of the two ladroni there was 
no trace. They must have stolen one of the 
many small boats moored along the inside of 
the Molo, and made their escape across the 
harbor. 

The gold watch was never recovered. But 
Mr. Clarke, the boys’ father, felt so much joy 
at getting his two sons back safe again, and so 
much pride in Fred’s courageous deed, that he 


Just | catch Fred and hurt him, too. He fought like | thought neither of watches nor of reproof. 
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SOPHIE WRIGHT. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


[% life, as in the hundred-yard dash, a good 
start is half the victory. 
RESIDENT Noble of Dickinson College 
puts the gospel of good sportsmanship into 
a sentence: ‘‘It is better to lose like a gentleman 
than to win like a crook.’’ 


MERICANS have many things to be proud 
of, but they can hardly enjoy the state- 
ment of the officers of the port of London that 
no vessel flying the American flag appeared in 
the Thames last year. 
NEW times bring new points of view. A 
group of seniors in one of the great univer- 
sities has declared by vote that the seven 
modern wonders of the world are wireless 
telegraphy, synthetic chemistry, radium, anti- 
toxins, air-ships, the Panama Canal and the 
telephone. The old ‘‘seven wonders’’ were all 
fixed, material structures; of the new, only 
one is. 


IVILIZATION has a curious way of 

changing ancient luxuries into modern 
necessities, and ancient necessities into modern 
luxuries. Running water in the house is a 
good example of the first kind of transforma- 
tion. An illustration of the other kind is found 
in the recent leasing of six thousand acres in 
Massachusetts by men interested in hunting, 
so that they can raise wild ducks, quail and 
grouse, later to be shot for sport. Once men 
hunted only when they needed food. 


TATISTICIANS say that there is little 
variation from year to year in the number 
of men who build a boat in a shop and who 
find when it is finished that they cannot get it 
through the door. Last year a New Jersey 
farmer built a concrete stable for two calves. 
This spring he discovered that during the 
winter they had grown too big to squeeze 
through the door. The packing companies 
have always said that the high cost of meat 
was due to the scarcity of cattle. 
yan Americans eat Tasmanian apples 
in the spring, they will begin to realize 
that the winter of the southern hemisphere 
is the summer of the northern. A shipment 
of apples from Tasmania was made to the 
United States a year ago, but since they did 
not arrive in good condition, there was no 
market for them. The next attempt will prob- 
ably be more successful. There is no reason 
why this country and Tasmania should not, 
each in its own season of plenty, supply the 
other in its season of dearth. 
T is a pity that the Watussi tribe of East 
Africa is not represented in the Olympic 
games at Stockholm. The Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, in his book, ‘‘In the Heart of Africa,’’ 
says that the young savages of that tribe, 
some of whom are more than seven feet tall, 
are the most wonderful jumpers in the world. 
At a contest in his presence the best jumper 
among them cleared the bar at a height of 
eight feet and five inches. That is almost two 
feet higher than the best record that has ever 
been made in any civilized land. 
EROISM depends neither on education nor 
on the color of the skin. A British trooper 
in Australia was crossing a swollen stream 
with a native prisoner when his horse threw 
him and kicked him in the face. The prisoner, 
instead of trying to escape, rescued the soldier 
at the risk of his own life. King George, the 
other day, awarded the Albert life - saving 
medal to this Australian aborigine. The des- 
patches do not tell why the man was a prisoner ; 
but as names are usually bestowed on savages 
in accordance with personal characteristics, 
and as this man’s name is Neighbor, he tan 
hardly be without some good qualities. 
VERY improvement in the means of com- 
munication not only does not lessen, but 
increases the use of the means that have pre- 
ceded it. Wireless telegraphy has not injured 
the business of the cable companies; it has 
improved it by attracting attention to the ease 
with which it is possible to communicate with 
Europe. In the same way the telephone has 


increased the business of the telegraph-lines, as 
they had before increased the business. of the 





post-offices. Even the demand for horses has not 
been lessened by the introduction of the electric 
street-car or the automobile. The horses are 
simply put to other uses. 


* © 


INTERESTING BELGIUM. 


ELGIUM is rarely mentioned in the cable 
despatches. When a bit of news dated at 
Brussels does come, it is now usually 

something about the Congo, as a few years ago 
it was something about the vagaries of the late 
King Leopold. 

But Belgium is interesting in many ways. 
It is the most densely populated country in the 
world. Although only a little larger than 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the most 
thickly settled states of this country, it has 
a population of more than seven and a third 
millions, or about that cf Ohio and Indiana 
combined. All except about fifty thousand are 
Roman Catholics. 

It is almost unique in the respect that it 
cannot go to war. For more than eighty years 
its neutrality has been guaranteed by Great 
Britain, Prussia, Austria and Russia. Never- 
theless, it has an army of more than forty 
thousand men. Their chief service is in sup- 
pressing internal disorder; but in spite of the 
international guarantee, garrisoned forts are 
maintained on the French and the German 
frontier to guard against foreign attack. 

Politically, too, Belgium is peculiar. The 
parties differ from those in other countries. 
The Clerical or Roman Catholic party has been 
in power since 1834. Its opponents are the 
Socialists and a Liberal party that, unlike 
liberal parties in other countries, is not in 
sympathy with the people. That point of 
difference, however, is much less marked than 
the difference in political institutions. In 
Belgium the ‘‘right’’ of suffrage is a duty. 
Voting is compulsory, and failure to vote is 
punishable by a fine. Moreover, not only is the 
minimum voting age twenty-five years, instead 
of the usual twenty-one, but nearly one-half of 
the electors have more than one vote. 

If a man is thirty-five years old or more, 
if he is a father and pays taxes to the amount 
of five franes, he has two votes. So, also, has 
the man of twenty-five or more who owns a 
certain amount of taxable property. Graduates 
of the universities or schools of higher second- 
ary instruction have three votes; but no man 
has more than three, except in local elections, 
at which some men cast four. 

Last month there was a general election in 
Belgium. The Clerical party, to its own 
astonishment, gained a majority of sixteen, 
whereas in the last Chamber of Representatives 
it had a majority of only six. The Liberals 
and the Socialists had combined, although 
each party detests the other; but it is supposed 
that many Liberals voted for the Clerical 
candidates because they feared the consequence 
of putting in power a government that would 
be dependent upon the Socialists. Since the 
country has been highly prosperous under the 
present government, the result is looked upon 
as a victory for conservatism rather than for 
the Clerical party. The election was followed 
by riots in many of the Belgian cities, for the 
opposition was very angry over its unexpected 
defeat. 

The great question in Belgian politics con- 
cerns the use of public money for the support 
of church schools. It would be difficult within 
reasonable limits to set forth the issue as it 
appears to the Belgian people; but it seems 
obvious that those who dislike the present 
policy can hardly change it until plural voting 
is done away with. At present six hundred 
thousand citizens cast one million five hundred 
thousand votes, whereas the remaining nine 


| hundred thousand citizens cast only one vote 


each. 
* © 


DISPENSARY TREATMENT OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


N the nation-wide movement to control and 

reduce the ravages of tuberculosis, it seems 

probable that the dispensary method of treat- 
ment will play an important part. 

At present it has been developed in a very 
limited degree ; most dispensaries undertake to 
furnish not curative but merely palliative treat- 
ment. The reason for that is that hitherto the 
general conception of curative treatment has 
embraced the necessity of rest, pure air and an 
outdoor life. 

But the work that has been done at the 
Thompson Street Dispensary in New York City 
for the last fourteen years seems to offer proof 
that tuberculosis, even in advanced stages, 
can be cured without the aid of these three 
elements, which have generally been regarded 
as essential, and which the wage - earner can 





seldom command. At this dispensary the 
patients report twice a day—in the morning, 
before going to work, and again after the 
evening meal. They are taught not only the 
importance of fresh air,—dwellers in the city 
cannot hope to breathe pure air,—but even 
more the importance of a proper diet; for the 
Thompson Street Dispensary treatment is based 
on the special theory that tuberculosis is due to 
lime starvation. Since 1898 the percentage of 
apparent cures effected at this dispensary has 
been greater than the percentage at six of the 
best-known sanatoria in the country, where 
the patients have had all the advantages of 
rest, pure air and an outdoor life. 

If this method of treatment is as effective 
as the statistics seem to show, dispensaries that 
practise it will be established in all the cities 
of the country, and the consumptive wage- 
earner can hope to receive curative treatment 
without any interruption of his work. 


SOPHIE WRIGHT. 


ECENTLY, at the age of forty-six, there 
R died in New Orleans, where she had 

always lived, a woman who from birth 
had been a cripple. Until she was nine she 
was strapped to a chair. The rest of her life 
she wore a steel harness, always used crutches, 
and was never free from pain. 

Sephie Wright was born in poverty, and all 
her life struggled against poverty—but not 
simply in her own behalf. At nine she went 
to school; at fourteen. she hung out a sign in 
front of her mother’s house—‘‘ Day School for 
Girls. Fifty Cents a Month.’’ Remarkably 
enough, she acquired twenty pupils. To keep 
in advance of them, she attended an afternoon 
normal school, and paid for her instruction by 
giving elementary lessons to beginners. 

When she was eighteen years old, there came 
to her one day an acrobat from a stranded 
circus. If he could pass a civil service exam- 
ination he might obtain a salaried position. 
Would she help him? He-had no money to 
pay her, but that did not matter to Sophie 
Wright; that he needed her assistance was 
enough. She who was already studying in 
one school and teaching in two others gave up 
her evenings to help this young man. He 
asked if he might bring a friend, and presently 
Sophie Wright had an evening class that in a 
short time grew into a free night-school—the 
only one in New Orleans. 

When the house that she was renting became 
too small for her growing classes, she borrowed 
ten thousand dollars at eight per cent. interest, 
and bought a building. By the time she was 
thirty-one she had paid off half the debt. 

But that year yellow fever swept New 
Orleans. Day-school and night-school had to 
be given up. Miss Wright turned her house 
into a depot of supplies, and on her crutches 
went about the city, distributing food and 
clothing. At the end of the epidemic she was 
without funds; the mortgage on her house was 
overdue, and both day-school and night-school 
had gone to pieces. But a banker lent her 
some money at an easier rate of interest; a 
little he}p came from other sources, and within 
a year, in place of the three hundred pupils 
who had attended the night-school before the 


epidemic, there were a thousand. 


The little cripple came to be known as the 
best citizen of New Orleans. The National 
Lumbermen’s Convention, meeting in that city 
and hearing about her work, subscribed more 
than four thousand dollars to it. Then she 
received the silver loving-cup that the New 
Orleans Picayune gives annually to the man 
or woman who has rendered the city the 
greatest public service in the past year; and 
in the loving-cup lay a check that canceled 
the mortgage on her school building. 

The establishment of the school for girls and 
the free evening-school was not all that this 
remarkable woman did. It was she who first 
saw the need of an institution to care for crip- 
pled children, and she who raised the money 
for a building to house it. 

Recognition she had at last—rich, full and 
affectionate ; but think of the slow years before 
it came! Why is it that we who are strong 
and able so often leave to the frail these crush- 
ing burdens that beiong to all of us, and that 
when all bear their proper portion, are so light? 


* ©, 


AN EDWARDS OR A “ JUKES”’? 


OME students of sociology, who had espe- 
S cially in mind the importance of heredi- 
tary influences, recently investigated two 
American families with widely different his- 
tories. One family consisted of the descendants 
of a notorious criminal of the middle of the 





eighteenth century, to whom the investigators 
give the fictitious name of Jukes. The other 
was made up of the descendants of Jonathan 
Edwards, the great theologian, who lived at 
the same time. _ 

After careful research, the investigators have 
identified twelve hundred Jukes descendants. 
Of these, one hundred and thirty, including 
seven murderers and sixty thieves, have been 
convicted of crime. Three hundred have be- 
come inmates of almshouses, A large majority 
of the whole number have been idle or vicious 
persons; few have done any useful work in 
the world, and many 
have actually been a 
burden or a danger to 
society. 

In the family begin- 
ning with Jonathan 
Edwards, fourteen hun- 
dred descendants have 
been identified; with 
almost no exceptions, 
they have been men 
and women of high 
character and of great 
usefulness. Among 
them have been three 
hundred college graduates, twelve college presi- 
dents, sixty college professors, sixty physicians, . 
seventy-five army or navy officers, a hundred 
lawyers, thirty judges, and eighty public 
officials. 

The two lines of descent afford an amazing 
contrast. Of course not every man—even if 
he is learned and upright—can become the 
head of a line like that which has followed 
Jonathan Edwards; but the new science of 
eugenics, or race culture, has at least shown 
by abundant proof that vicious and worthless 
characters are certain to appear among the 
descendants of persons like Jukes. 


* ©¢ 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


HE career of Uncle Sam as a dealer in 

real estate is called to mind by the recent 

celebration in Washington of the hun- 
dredth birthday of the Land Office, the first 
independent bureau created in any of the gov- 
ernment departments. 

Nearly all of the land in the country, outside 
of the thirteen original colonies, has at some 
time been owned by the government. A billion 
and a quarter acres have been sold or given 
away ; about three million acres, including the 
national forests, parks and military reserva- 
tions, are still retained. 

Until half a century ago the only policy of 
the government with regard to its lands was 
to sell them at the best price obtainable. The 
first sale was in 1787, when two million acres 
in Ohio were sold at auction in New York for 
a dollar an acre. The largest sales in any 
year were those of 1836, when twenty million 
acres were disposed of. The great panic of 
1837 was due largely to the general speculation 
of the year before in public lands. 

In 1862 the enactment of the homestead laws 
put an end to the policy of selling public lands 
solely for the revenue that they would bring; 
the new laws, under certain conditions, pro- 
vided homes for settlers. About that time the 
government began also to give land freely to 
railways, as an inducement to build in unde- 
veloped regions. In this manner a hundred and 
ninety million acres have been given away—an 
area nearly as large as that of the thirteen 
original colonies. But the government has 
not confined its generosity to the railways; 
fully one-seventh of the whole public domain 
has been given to the soldiers of our wars. 

In selling and giving away so many million 
acres there has been a reckless prodigality that 
has given to unprincipled men frequent chances 
to defraud the government. In the last cen- 
tury there were few years when the Land 
Office was free from investigations or charges. 
The new spirit of conservation, however, seems 
to guarantee that what is left of the public 
domain will be wisely administered for the 


public good. 
ee & > 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HREE-PLY GLASS. —A fortune is said to 

await the person who shall invent a flexible, 
unbreakable glass. ‘‘ Armored glass, ’’ so called 
because it contains a netting of galvanized 
iron wire and is not easily broken into small 
pieces, is too heavy and too nearly opaque 
for most uses. A new glass, called ‘‘three- 
ply,’’ has been invented in France. Although 
it is neither flexible nor unbreakable, it has 
certain advantages over other kinds. It is 
composed of two panes of glass, with a thin 
sheet of transparent celluloid pressed between 
them and made to adhere to them by hydraulic 





JONATHAN EDWARDS. 











pressure. A test has shown that a blow hard 
enough to shatter ordinary glass and to drive 
the pieces for some distance merely cracks the 
three-ply glass. According to Cosmos, the new 
glass will be useful for automobiles, omnibuses, 
railway-cars, and other fast-moving public 
conveyances. e 


ORSES IN THE TROPICS.—According 

to the observations of Lieut.-Col. Charles 
E. Woodruff, chief surgeon of the Western 
division of the army, gray and white horses 
live much longer in the tropics than darker- 
colored horses. Almost the only ones that 
survive ordinary ailments in Manila are said 
to be white, gray, roan and light yellow; 
among these, the white horses predominate. 
Of 100 Chinese mules bought for the Philip- 
pine constabulary in 1903, only four lived more 
than seven years, and these had milk-white 
hair and jet-black skin. Only mules of such 
a kind will be bought in future. Colonel 
Woodruff says, ‘‘There is some unknown re- 
lation between color and nervousness. On 
review, the gray troop-horse is actually phleg- 
matic, the sorrel quiet, and the bays excitable 
and restless. Although, like all colors, black 
horses are sometimes quiet, they are believed 
to be the most excituble of all.’’ 

ca 


LECTRIFYING RAILWAYS. —In the 

United States electricity has been substi- 
tuted for steam on only about 1,000 of the 
240,000 miles of railway lines; in England the 
increase of electric —— 
traction on the main 
lines has been as 
slow. On the Con- 
tinent, however, the 
rapid, a fact that ENGLISH ELECTRIC COACH. 
the Electrical Review attributes to two 
causes. First, near the lines of the railways 
are several large waterfalls that provide power 
more cheaply than it could be generated by 
coal. Second, many of the railways that are 
being electrified are new, and the builders have 
to consider, therefore, only the difference in 
capital cost between steam and electricity; no 
money need be sunk in changing from one 
system to the other. e 


N ACTIVE STEAM-SHOVEL.—A 70-ton 
Bucyrus steam-shovel used in excavating 
for the Panama Canal recently loaded 2,900 
cubie yards of material in a working-day of 
eight hours, notwithstanding a delay of one 
hour and 50 minutes, caused by waiting for 
cars. According to the Canal Record, this is 
the best work that has been done by a 70-ton 
shovel since the United States began the work. 
® 


WER FROM PEANUTS.—One of the 

advantages of the new Diesel oil - engine 
lies in its ability to produce power by burning 
not only the cheapest grades of natural mineral 
oils, and the by-products of coal distillation 
and coke plants, tar and creosote oils, but also 
vegetable and animal oils. Indeed, it can use 
peanut oil almost as effectively as mineral 
oil. The use of fat oils from vegetable sources 
for fuel will, it is predicted, promote indus- 
trial development in regions where the cost 
of coal is prohibitive—in northern A frica, 
for example, and in many parts of our own 
country. Doctor Diesel, the inventor of the 
engine, declares that those oils ‘‘make it cer- 
tain that motive power can still be produced 
from the heat of the sun, even when all our 
natural stores of solid and liquid fuels are 
exhausted. ’” e 


IDAL POWER.—A Hamburg engineer 

plans to erect works in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Germany, by which he can make the tides in the 
North Sea generate electric power. He intends 
to build between Husum, on the mainland, 
and the island of Nordstrand a succession of 
dams that will form two immense reservoirs 
at different levels. The higher one will have an 
area of 1,500 acres, and the lower one an area 
half as large again. When the tide is rising, 
the level of the sea will be from two and one- 
half to 10 feet higher than that in the lower 
reservoir; and it is estimated that the flow of 
water through turbines from the sea into the 
reservoir will produce 5,000 horse-power. As 
the tide nears the flood, the sluices of the 
higher reservoir will be opened, and the water 
will flow into that until the ebb begins. For 
six hours, while the tide is falling, the gates 
between thé higher basin and the sea will be 
open, and the flow of water through them will 
drive the turbines. The sluiceways will be 
‘ranged so that whatever the state of the tide, 
the turbines will always be driven in the same 
lirection. The plant is expected to supply 
power constantly over a large territory. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


(CITIZENSHIP OF SOCIALISTS. —On 
~~ June 20th, Leonard Olssen, the Washington 
Socialist whose naturalization papers were 
revoked by United States Judge Hanford, 
asked the judge to. reconsider his decision. 
lhe United States Attorney-General had ad- 
vised Olssen to have the case reopened. Judge 








Hanford, sitting in Tacoma, denied the request, 
and Olssen will now appeal to the higher courts. 
Meanwhile a committee of Congress is consid- 
ering impeachment charges against the judge. 
& 
EPUBLICAN CONVENTION.—On | 
June 22d, President Taft was renominated 
by the Republican National Convention in 
Chicago on the first roll-call. He received 


561 votes. Mr. Roosevelt, corvaicnt, nannis « ewina 


whose name was not 
formally presented to the 
convention, received 107 
votes ; 344 of his supporters 
refused to vote for any 
one. La Follette got 41 
votes, and Cummins 17. 
Vice-President Sherman 
was renominated. The 
Roosevelt delegates were 
outvoted in their attempt 
to seat about 90 contesting 
delegates ; and although they remained in their 
places after the temporary roll of delegates 
had been made the permanent roll, most of 
them refused to take further part in the pro- 
ceedings. ° 


HE PLATFORM commended the adminis- 

tration of President Taft and reaffirmed the 
approval of thework of President McKinley and 
of President Roosevelt contained in previous 
platforms. It declared the belief of the party 
in representative democracy, in the integrity 
and independence of the courts, in a protective 
tariff with rates based on information to be 
obtained by a commission of experts. For the 
antitrust law it recommended an amendment 
that defined as crimes ‘‘ those specific acts 
which uniformly mark attempts to restrain 
trade,’’ and it favored creating a commission 
to administer the new law, as the interstate 
commerce commission administers the railroad 
laws. It also favored currency reform, the 
parcels-post, flood prevention, conservation and 
reclamation, an adequate navy and a revived 
merchant marine. ® 


HE ROOSEVELT BOLT. — After the 

convention had adjourned, a large number 
of the Roosevelt delegates met in another hall 
and denounced the action of the regular con- 
vention in refusing to recognize the claims of 
the contesting delegates pledged to vote for the 
former President, and in seating ‘‘a sufficient 
number of fraudulently elected delegates to 
control the proceedings.’’ They then nom- 
inated Mr. Roosevelt as ‘‘the candidate of our 
party’’ for the presidency. Mr. Roosevelt 
accepted the nomination on condition that it 





PRESIDENT TAFT 


For Brain Fag 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Recommended for relief of tired nerves, brain fag and 
headache following mental strain or overwork. [Adv. 
_— o- -- 
For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP 
NO MEDICINE 80 BENEFICIAL TO BRAIN 
AND NERVES. 


Lying awake nights makes it hard to keep awake 
and do things in day time. To take “tonics and 
stimulants” under such eircumstances is like set- 
ting the house on fire to see if you can put it out. 

The right kind of food promotes refreshing 
sleep at night and a wide awake individual during 
the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of eating, to 
Grape-Nuts, and says: 

“For about three years I had been a great suf- 


ferer from indigestion. After trying several kinds | 


of medicine, the doctor would ask me to drop off 


potatoes, then meat, and so on, but in a few days | 


that craving, gnawing feeling would start up, and 
I would vomit everything I ate and drank. 


“When I started on Grape-Nuts, vomiting | 
stopped, and the bloated feeling which was so | 


distressing disappeared entirely. 


“My mother was very much bothered with diar- | 


rhea before commencing the Grape-N uts, because 
her stomach was so weak she could not digest her 
food. Since using Grape-Nuts food she is well, 
and says she don’t think she could do without it. 


“It is a great brain restorer and nerve builder, | 


for I can sleep as sound and undisturbed after a 
supper of Grape-Nuts as in the old days when I 
could not realize what they meant by a ‘bad 
stomach.’ There is no medicine so beneficial to 
nerves and brain as a good night’s sleep, such as 
you can enjoy after eating Grape-Nuts.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
| (or man) without permanent in- 
jery. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges | pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. N 





PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N 


WIZARD Mehel-pitd 
REPEATING *pathd 


© cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
i = oe ,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
| 10¢. ith Pistel 55c. oney-order or U.S. stamps, no coins. 


Y. 








BICYCLE LAMP 
Won't 
Easy to operate. At- 
tached to head or fork. Hand- 
somely nickel plated. Double 
convex lens. Gives brilliant 
light. Write for lamp and 
bicycle pump cat- 

alog or ask your 

dealer. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
COMPANY, 


P. O. Station I, 


Absolutely gas tight. 
jar out. 





“SEARCH-LICHT 
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First Aid 


Always, — 


Dioxo sen 


keeps little hurts from getting big 


should be ratified by a convention to be held | —— 


later. On June 24th, Governor Johnson of 
California, who had presided over the bolting 
convention, appointed a committee of 18 to 
plan for the future. 
; a 
EMOCRATIC CONVENTION. — The 
national convention of the Democratic 
party met in Baltimore on June 25th. Alton 
B. Parker of New York was elected temporary 
chairman, by a vote of 579. Mr. Bryan nomi- 
nated Senator Kern of Indiana, whom he 
described as a ‘‘progressive.’’ Mr. Kern with- 
drew, and Mr. Bryan himself was nominated 
for temporary chairman, but he received only 
506 votes. On June 26th the report of the 
rules committee was adopted, save that part 
which recognized the right of a state con- 
vention, or of the majority of the delegates 
from a state, to control the vote of the 
whole delegation as a unit. The minority 
report, recommending that the unit rule be 
abandoned, was accepted. The convention 
was still in session when this record closed, 
on June 27th. e 


—. McKINLEY CONQUERED.— 
On June 24th, came the announcement 
that on April 15th Prof. Herschel Parker of 
Columbia University and Mr. Belmore Browne 
had reached the summit 
j Of Mount McKinley, in 
Alaska. They found a 
¥ new and comparatively 
} easy route by which they 
} reached the top, and dis- 
| covered several glaciers 
| that were previously un- 
known. For years Mount 
McKinley, which is the 
highest peak in America, 
eee 3 has attracted mountain- 
PROF. HERSCHEL PARKER Climbers. Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook, before going in search of the north 
pole, said that he had climbed to the top; his 
assertion, however, has been disputed. 


& 


TARVING SUFFRAGISTS.—Mrs. Em- 

meline Pankhurst and Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence, who were sentenced on May 22d to nine 
months’ imprisonment for conspiracy against 
publie order in connection with the suffrage 
riots in London, protested against their punish- 
ment by refusing to eat in prison. All efforts 
to force them to take food failed, and when, 
on June 24th, it became evident that they 
were in danger of death from starvation, they 
were released. The other suffragist prisoners 
who refused food have been fed by force. 














Good News 


small, cheaply made toy. 


“Ben Hur” 
To Be Given 


The following specifications will 
show what a fine Car this is: The 
frame is made of best quality steel, 
finely enameled. The seat measures 
11x15 inches, and has a steel rail- 
ing round the back. The machine 
has five 14-inch wheels (one extra) 
with %-inch solid rubber tires and 
solid brass hub caps. With the ex- 
ception of wheels, seat and grips, the 
entire machine is enameled in red, 
with gold striping. The seat and 


He: is the very best thing we’ 


obtain one easily and without any cost whatever. 


securely fastened to the back, same as on the racing motor-cars. 
low, racy, easy to run, and very fast, being geared for speed. 
suitable for boys from 8 to 14 years of age. 


for the 


Boys 





ve seen for the boys, the ‘‘ Ben Hur’’ 


Racing Car, and we’ve decided to make it possible for any boy to 
‘‘Ben Hur’’ is nota 
It is a strongly made, all-steel racer, constructed 
along automobile lines, with drop frame, seat tilted back, and spare wheel 


It is long, 
Especially 


Racing Car 
Without Cost 


wheels are enameled in green and 
the grips in black. Outside measure- 
ments, 58 inches long and 20 inches 
wide. The special features are: 
Protected gears; double adjustable 
grips, the lower one to shorten the 
stroke of the arm in fast riding; 
tangent spoke wheels for strength ; 
power transmitted on differential 
principle to avoid strain on machine 
when turning corners; built low and 
broad to prevent upsetting. 








How To Get It. 


ion subscriber who sends us 
for The Youth’s Companion. 


The “Ben Hur” Racing Car 
will be given to any Compan- 
five new yearly subscriptions 
Price of “Ben Hur” Car $11. 








work, we will also pay the freight 


EU 


WE WILL PAY THE FREIGHT ALSO. Asa special incentive for prompt 


charges to any freight office east of 


Colorado on all ‘‘ Ben Hur ’’ Cars ordered before August 31, 1912. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
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HE Sun is longer overhead, 
The Light is slower leaving; 
There’s Time to add Another Thread 
To every Daily Weaving. 


8 
Who looks on Food with Greed, 
On Work with Loathing, 
May very shortly need 
Both Food and Clothing. 


111 
The Nightingales and Flowers fear the Passing of 
the Spring, 
The Chill of Autumn Showers and the Blight of 
Winter Cold. 
I hear a Crimson Linnet in the Almond Branches 
sing, 
“Oh, every Youthful Minute is a Precious Inch 
of Gold!” 
* 


A PAYING INVESTMENT. 


¢ LITTLE more than thirty 
A years ago a certain rich man 
wished to invest some of his 
money. Being a minister, as well 
as a man of wealth, he was not 
content with stocks and bonds. He 
wished to increase the actual 
amount of happiness and power 
in the world. 
He studied his problem carefully, practi- 
cally, but also with imagination. He had a 





vision of an American who should become a | jast him 


citizen of the world, and a power for righteous- 
ness and truth in each of the great non- 
Christian lands. He founded a university in 
Tokyo. He found it—from his point of view 
—a satisfactory investment. Next he estab- 
lished a mission in China and another in 
Korea. Then he went to India. He became 
convinced that nothing would make India 
abandon its idols unless it were the establish- 
ment of Christian schools in its villages; and 
that since the regeneration of society is best 
begun among the lowly, the schools would have 
to be for the lowest castes. 

Accordingly, he opened schools in fifty vil- 
lages, which were successful from the start. 
When their value had become thoroughly 
appreciated by the people, he took the next 
step. The order went forth that girls as 
well as boys should be educated. All the 
protests of a people who still believed in 
the inferiority of woman were of no avail— 
the decree was inexorable; no girls, then no 
boys. So the girls began to go. And when 
one of the schools was made a high school, 
with scholarships leading to government exami- 
nations, the girls still continued to go. 

Then representatives from the upper castes 
came, asking for schools. They were told that 
Christian teachers could not recognize castes ; 
the boys would be welcome, but they must come 
to the same schools with the boys of low caste 
or no caste. And they came! Side by side, 
these boys heard Christian prayers and learned 
the catechism and sang Christian hymns. 

The result of the investment? At the end 
of twelve years there were in India four hun- 
dred and eight native teachers, graduates of 
these schools, who were in charge of fifty 
thousand native converts. 

Nor is religious conversion the only fruit of 
the investment. One pastor says that his five 
church officers are all graduates of the Goucher 
schools, and that they hold these positions: 
secretary to the lieutenant-governor of a prov- 
ince of forty-seven million people ; stenographer 
to the lieutenant-governor ; secretary of a lead- 
ing bank ; secretary of the municipality ; super- 
visor of important public work. These men— 
all from the lowest caste—earn one hundred 
times as much as their fathers did. 

They and men like them are making the 
history of India to-day—and will more and 
more make it in the future. Does not an 
investment that returns such profit to the 
human race pay, and pay richly? The man 
who made it thinks so. 
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A DRAMA IN THE SUBWAY. 


, SUBWAY train was leaving 
A Grand Central Station with its 
usual five-o’clock load. Ina cor- 
ner by the door sat a man, whose worn 
clothes and shabby shoes were whi- 
oa tened with the lime he worked in. His 
face was lean and marked with tired 
lines, and his hands, joint-swollen 
and blunted, hung wearily between 
his knees. A large woman, bejeweled 
and plumed, entered the car with a rustle of 
skirts and a jingle of finery that attracted all eyes. 
Swaying uncertainly on her high heels as she made 
for the only empty seat, she was thrown from her 
balance by a sudden lurch of the train, and only 
the laborer’s promptly outstretched arm saved her 
from an ignominious fall. 

She straightened herself with what grace she 
could, and turned with a smile to thank the gentle- 
man who had rescued her. A glance at the work- 
man, however, made her expression change to one 








of disdain. With a perceptible sniff, she ostenta- 
tiously brushed her gown where it had come in 
contact with the man’s hand, and sank into the 
seat. Looking as if he had received a blow in 
the face, he shrank back, and dropped his eyes 
in confusion. 

Across the car, watching the little episode, sat a 
lady with a sleepy child in her arms. The little 
girl, perhaps three years old, was dressed in spot- 
less white, from her dainty kid shoes to the deep- 
frilled bonnet that framed her rosy face. When 
the guard called Seventy-Second Street, the man 
slowly rose, and the lady opposite stood up with 
the child still in her arms. Touching the man’s 
arm, she said, with a smile: 

“Will you not be kind enough to carry my baby 
up the stairs? She is too sleepy to walk, and very 
heavy for me to lift.” 

The man straightened himself, and with faee 
alight, carefully took the little white-clad form in 
his arms and led the way up the stairs. Passers-by 
stared curiously at the trio, but there was no con- 
sciousness of that in the woman’s gracious ‘Thank 
you! That was a great help.” 

As the mother and child passed on, the man 
lifted his battered hat, and turned homeward with 
a buoyant step. 

® © 


THE END OF BIG FOOT. 


HE old guide, a man sixty-eight years old, lean 
and drawn, but with a step like that of a pran- 
cing coyote and an eye that shone like a boy’s, 

told this story of grizzly-hunting in the Bitter 
Root Mountains to Mr. Charles Askins, who tells 
it over again in the pages of Recreation. 


Gradually the guide, mellowed by the rest and 
the fire and the ease of the moment, began to tell 
of some of the events in which he had borne a part 
in the days when the world was younger and the 
woods more menacing in respect to the foes they 
held. It thus came about that he told the story of 
the killing of the grizzly, Big Foot. 

Old Big Foot become the biggest nuisance in 
the Bitter Roots, and somebody just had to kill 
him. He had lost his taste for berries and bugs 
ahd fish; nothing less than calves, cattle and 
horses would do for him. It took a lot of them to 
a year, and nobody could get a shot at 
him except when he was a a them, and 
that is a bad time to kill a grizzly bear. 

A man ——_ has an idea that if he were 
ushed to it he could just about hold his own in a 
oot-race with a bear, and that he is perfectly safe 

on a horse. That’s where he fools himself. If a 
bear like Big Foot gets within fifty feet of your 
horse before your pony starts to run, you’re gone. 
He comes at you like something that has been 
fired out of a cannon. 

Two of the range boys tried to get old Big Foot 
once, and only one of them got away. They tied 
their horses, and followed him into a rough place. 

fter the scrap the one that fet away looked 
back just once from the next hill. What he saw 
he never liked to talk about. 

hat caused a reward to be offered for Bi 
Foot, and the first snow that fell, my brother and 
went after him on horseback. We struck his trail 
in the morning. and followed it until along in the 
afternoon. e last three hours we went no J 
careful, for we could tell by the trail that he knew 
we were after him. He was ma for rough 
ground, and po | to get into the mountains, 
where horses could not follow. The trail led into 
a little clump of jack-pine, not over a half-acre, 
but thick. We — ’ ing one to each 
side, so as to strike the trail quicker. 

Before I had gone my way twenty yards I heard 
behind me a i growl that was half a cough and 
halfaroar. I turned in time to see Big Foot break 
cover and rush at my brother. Bill tried to shoot, 
but his horse fap hey on his hind legs and swung 
about too quick for him. The bear had only forty 
feet to go. The first twenty he seemed to cover 
ata bound. He lighted on his hind legs and jumped 
from them like a kangaroo. He jumped again in 
iat the same way, lunging forward as he struck 

he ground, and bringing one big paw down on the 
pony’ back, a raking blow that fell just behind 
he saddle. The horse pitched forward and fell 
on = side, with his back broken. Bill was under- 
neath. 
The bear had lost his balance, and straightened 
up to see where to place the next blow. Of course 
I had been trying to get a sight all the time, but I 
knew it must be a head shot or nothing. When 
he straightened up I fired at his head, and he went 
down with hardly a kick. 

My brother was among, ond kicking at the 
horse when I got to him. e was still laughing 
when I pulled him out, and not hurt a bit. Yet he 
was the worst scared man Lever saw. You cannot 
tell what a man will do when he is scared, whether 
nent laugh or cry or run, but generally he will 


* @. 


“ FUNG- SHUI.” 


HE first telegraph-line constructed in China 
ran between Hongkong and Canton. The 
thought of this mysterious wire passing over 

their land, says Mr. J. D. Ball in “The Chinese at 
Home,” roused in the people the most superstitious 
dread. Canton is the ‘‘City of Sheep”; the mouth 
of the Canton River is known as “The Tiger’s 
Mouth” ; the district opposite Hongkong is that of 
“The Nine Dragons.” What more disastrous con- 
ditions could be combined—a line to lead the Sheep 
right into the Tiger’s Mouth, or in the opposite 
direction among the Nine Dragons? It was against 
the laws of fung-shui. A guard of soldiers was 
necessary to protect the telegraph-line. 


Of all the Lye of the human mind, the most 
extraordin. S surely the ——— @ mass of 
rules founded upon fables of pre istoric monsters, 
the five elements, the four ly of the compass. 
the ten celestial stems and other principles—all 
applied with the most extraordinary and perverse 
eg The present awakening in China is 
having little effect on this curious hodge-podge of 
superstition, for fung-shui is rooted deep in the 
traditions of the peop e. 

How far-reaching its influence is may be judged 
from the fact that not long since numerous high 
Chinese officials petitioned the throne that a stop 
be put to mining coal and iron at_a point forty 
miles distant from the Imperial Tombs. They 
feared that the mining would disturb the bones of 
the empress who had recently been buried. 

Before a Chinese can build a house or do any- 
thing that requires the displacement of earth he 
must consult the rules of fung-shui; otherwise the 
curse of evil spirits may bring disaster upon his 
a His children may die or his business may 
be ruined. 

The position of windows and doors, the height 
of roofs, the slope of the ground and a hundred 
other things must be taken into consideration; 
and strangely enough, the influences that are 
friendly to one person may very likely be hostile 
to fs ate er. at - 

mneys are supposed to exert an especiall 
evil influence ; oneaey Chinese houses have 
broad openings in the roof cron which the 
smoke escapes from the kitchen. hen a high 
chimney was put up for the works in Peking, 
property within a mile fell to half its former value. 





The effect of fung-shui on a and indi- 
vidual freedom might entirely block the progress 
of business and social life and turn the whole 
nation into —s fanatics were it not for the 
Chinese capacity for adjustment and the patience 
with which they evade difficulties, and compromise 
where they cannot conquer. 

The French cathedral in Canton furnishes an 
illustration. Its twin spires, dominating the whole 
city, violated the rules of fung-shui. riot took 
place; a continuous guard of soldiers had to be 
stationed at the cathedral gates, until a wise old 
qetreteper gave out the consoling statement that 
the high stone building must surely exert a g 
influence, for what could be more fitting than a 
pair of horns (such as the two spires doubtless 
— “aaa the City of Rams (or Sheep ), as Canton is 
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NVIDIOUS violin, 
So cuddled to the wonder of her chin— 
What dost thou know? 
The teasing of her fingers 
Makes thee cry? 
Thou’rt shaken to a touch that lives and lingers? 
That may easily be so— ; 
For so am I. 
Thy wooden shell resolved and wistful to her? 
The very ecstasy is thine that shivers through her? 
To sob, to laugh, to whisper unto heav’n her 
Thought? 
True! . And thou answerest worthily of her— 
Translated and enforced interpreter— 
While I but choke and tremble and am naught. 


But, ah! Thou canst not See! 

The queening eyes that look thee up and down; 
The smile that wings thy melody; 

The brows that knit a tender frown 

When one of thine appointed strings 

A minim less than its bewitchment sings ; 

The cheek that flushes over thee; 

The miracle of the fingers that create— 

And then translate—thy soul; 

The swaying figure, tiptoe to her will of thee; 
The crescent bosom lifting to the thrill of thee; 
All the despotic tenderness of her Control— 
Thou canst not See! 


She gives thee voice, but cannot make thee Hear; 

Thou canst not even listen to her laugh! 

Nor Sarasate’s self could show thee it, 

With all thy strings, with all his wit! 

A master workman made thy mortal half; 

Thy deathlessness, She maketh how she will. 

But He tuned her, that taught the stars to thrill— 

And laughter as the stars and birds were near! 

God knows I can but envy—yet not overmuch of 
thee; 

She does (who gives) thy share— 

Half bride, half firstling mother in her-touech of 
thee. 

But God gives me to care! 

Thou canst not for her sake thyself deny for her, 

Nor hunger for her when she leaves thee dumb. 

Thou canst not dream, nor wonder—nay, thou 
canst not die for her, 

To smooth the path her little feet shall come! 


* ® 


HIS ONE SQUARE MEAL. 


EFORE the entrance to a Boston restaurant 

a baker’s delivery wagon had stopped. It 

was a cart of the usual sort, with the interior 

filled with shelves for the sliding trays that hold 

the pastry, and the rear end closed by double doors. 

In it was a part of the day’s supply of sweets from 

the bakery, which is in another part of the city. 

The driver hung his reins on the hook overhead, 

climbed down from his seat, went round to the rear 

of the wagon, opened the doors, and drawing out 
two trays, went with them into the restaurant. 

Hardly had he disappeared when a second cart 

pelonging to the same establishment drew up 

immediately behind the first one. This driver also 

got down, opened the rear doors and carried in an 

armful of trays. 
th of the horses were poor, ill-fed beasts, and 
at first both let their heads droop in a discouraged 








fashion. The one in front saw nothing to lead him 
to C4 this attitude, but upon the one behind a 
new influence began to make itself felt. His head 
was only a few feet away from the rear of the cart 
in front, and the careless driver had left the doors 
open. lightful odors floated out. 

The horse raised his tired old head and began to 
saiff. His ears pricked forward, and he took a 
step or two in advance. He sniffed again, and 
liked the sensation better still. Two more steps 
carried his head inside the cart. 

When it came out, a vanilla éclair was protru- 
on Se his mouth, and he was munching con- 
tentedly. A man who was passing, saw, laughed 
and stopped to watch. One or two others hea 
the laugh, looked, and also a 9 

Again the bony old head went into the cart. This 
time two cream-cakes and part of a chocolate 
éclair came out. The little crowd began to cheer, 
and others, hearing the noise, crossed the street 
to see what the fun was all about. 

Old Dobbin was making the most of his oppor- 
ay Every time he dipped into a tray_he fot 
about half the tents, and spoiled most of the 
remainder. The crowd was cheering him heartily. 

“Go it, old boy!” 

“Have another. This ts on the house.” 

““What’s the matter with the squash — 

“Help yourself to those doughnuts—they’re per- 
fectly fresh.” 

The uproar seemed to surprise the old horse, but 
not to disconcert him or to distract him from the 
business in hand. He would withdraw his head 
from the cart, chewing calmly on a cream-cake, 
and with eyes that seemed to hold the wisdom of 
a Franklin, e calmly at the noisy spectators as 
if to say, “What is all this excitement about? 
Can’t a gentleman eat his breakfast without being 
stared at?” 

But at last the noise and the growing crowd 








attracted the attention of the driver of the wagon. 
He rushed out, pushed his way through the crowd, 
saw the ruin, and with an an shout, raised his 
arm to strike the old horse in the face. But aman 
who stood near enough leaned forward and caught 
the uplifted arm. 

“Just a moment, Bill,” he said. “Oats are high, 
and so is hay; but I reckon they’re cheaper 
than cream-cakes. Take my advice and buy him 
some.” 

The crowd yelled with delight. The old horse 
looked blankly round, and some of the bystanders 
said they saw him wink. 


*® 


COMPOSER AND CRITIC. 


HEN Giuseppe Verdi’s opera ‘‘Aida” was 
first being presented to Italian audiences, 
the composer received the following letter 

from a man residing in Reggio, a town near Parma, 
and about one hundred miles from Milan: 
“Reggio (Emilia), May, 1872. 

““Much-Honoured Signor Verdi raat and of this 
month I went to Parma, drawn there by the sen- 
sation made by your opera ‘Aida.’ So great was 
my curiosity, that one f-hour before the com- 
mencement of the piece, I was already in my place, 
No. 120. I admired the mise en scéne, I heard with 
pleasure the excellent singers, and I did all in my 
power to let nothing escape me. At the end of the 
opera, I asked myself if I was satisfied, and the 
answer was, ‘No!’ I started back to Reggio, and 
listened in the railway carriage to the opinions 

ven upon ‘Aida.’ Nearly all agreed in consider- 
ng it a work of the first order. 

I was then seized with the idea of hearing it 

in, and on the 4th I returned to Parma. I made 
unheard-of efforts to get a reserved seat. As the 
crowd was enormous, I was obliged to throw ay 
five lire in order to witness the performance with 
any comfort. 

“TI arrived at this conclusion about it: It is an 
opera in which there is absolutely nothing which 
causes any enthusiasm or excitement, and without 
the pomp of the spectacle, the public would not 
stand it to the end. When it has filled the house 
two or three times, it will be banished to the dust 
of the archives. 

“You can now, dear Signor Verdi, picture to 
yourself my regret at having spent—on two occa- 
sions—thirty-two lire. Add to this the aggravating 
circumstances that I depend on my family, and 
this money troubles my rest like a frightful spectre! 
I therefore frankly address myself to you, in order 
that you may send me the amount. The account 
is as follows: 


Lire 
Railroad—going . . F 2.60 
Railroad—returning . ° . 8.30 
Opera Tickets ° ° ° 8.00 
Detestable supper at the station _2.00 
15.90 
Twice dial 
31.80 


“Hoping that you will deliver me from this cm- 
barrassment, I salute you from my heart. Bertani. 

“P. 8. My address: Prospero Bertani, Via 
San Domenico, No. 5.” 

Verdi happened to be more amused than offended 
at the cool impertinence of this amateur critic, and 
he instructed his publisher to forward Signor Ber- 
tani the sum demanded, minus four lire. By way 
of peatityins this deduction, he wrote, “‘The sum is 
not quite so much as the gentleman demands; but 
I think he might have taken his supper at home!” 


*® © 


SINGING AS BIRDS SING. 


T= American negroes are natural singers. 
Nature has “placed” their voices and given 
them a genius for improvising the alto, tenor 
and bass parts of their songs with emotional rich- 
ness and perfect harmony. The American negroes, 
writes a contributor to the Craftsman, have what 
has been called the “harmonic ear.” At Hampton 
Institute, the industrial school for negroes and 
Indians in Virginia, a chorus of eight hundred 
negro students sings without accompaniment and 
in faultless pitch throughout an evening, chanting 
in the untaught harmonies peculiar to the negro 
the old plantation songs of the past generation. 


Once, when I visited Hampton, a musician from 
Europe was present. He asked me who trained 
the chorus. 

“Nobody trains the negroes,’ I said. ‘Their 
singing is natural.” 

“1 don’t mean who trains their voices or teaches 
them tone-production,” he said. “I mean who 
teaches them their parts and trains them to sing 
together?” 

“Nobody,” I repeated. 

“That is not possible!” he said. ‘I have never 
heard finer choral singing.” 

“If you do not believe me,” I replied, “ask Major 
Moton, the negro leader who starts the chorus in 
each song.” 

Major Moton answered as I did. The musician 
was amazed. 

“How do you do it?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know how we do it,” the negro an- 
swered. “We just sing, that’s all.” 


* © 


A KING WHO WOULD BE LOVED. 


N eccentric monarch was Frederick the Great, 
whom his subjects called “Old Fritz.” One 
day, in passing along the streets of Berlin, 

he noticed that a -man left the sidewalk as lhe 
approached and crossed over to the other side of 
the street. The king called him back, and aske«l 
why he had done so. 

The poor fellow began to tremble, and stam 
mered, “Because—you are—the king, and I—ai 
afraid of you.” ; 

“Afraid of me!” shouted the monarch. ‘I don’t 
want my subjects to be afraid of me, but to love 
me. I will teach you a lesson!” and he began to 
beat the man with his cane, crying out: 

“Next time when you meet me, don’t cross the 
street, but greet me with eyes that betoken love! 
Do you understand ?”’ . 

And the unlucky culprit, cringing beneath the 
vigorous blows of the royal walking-stick, pro!- 
ised that he would not fear but love the king. 


e «© 
LIVE AND LEARN. 


R. Sophia Jex-Blake, whose persistent effor's 

finally brought about the admission « 

women to the practise of medicine |) 
England, remained wittily unimpressed by t!° 
bestowal of this privilege. As the Saturda. 
Review has it: 

“It was absurd,” she said, “to keep the doo: 
longer shut against young women, seeing ho 
many old women were already inside.” 

Of'a tireless eloquence, Doctor Jex-Blake on 
drew the incisive wit of Benjamin Jowett. Tli: 
Master of sat next to her at dinne: 


and after the ladies retired, he remarked, in )'+ 

mild, high-pitched voice: ; 
_“l always knew that lex meant law, but nev’ 

till this night that Jex meant jaw.” 

















IN TIC. 


BY JOSHUA F. CROWELL. 


NE day a strange thing happened to Bobbet. He was 
seven years old, and he liked going to school until he 
was introduced to arithmetic; then a frown started to 

grow right in the middle of his forehead. 

‘‘Mother,’’ he said, one night after school, ‘‘figures act 
just like little imps. I try hard, but I can’t make them. All 
my fives jump round and look like threes, and my eights 
lie down. ’’ 

Mother, putting her hand on his, helped him make the 
figures, and the next day he did better. One night the figures 
got into a dream that he was having, and spoiled a game of 
dream tag. He was so provoked at the figures that he got up 
and went to the window. Suddenly he seemed to go out 
of the window and down into a garden. It looked like a 
garden, but all the leaves of the grass and shrubs and trees 
were made of green paper cut into triangles and rectangles. 

A very busy little boy was sitting on the triangular grass, 
piling up blocks, and singing to himself: 

“One and one are seventeen, two and one are six; 
Three and one are two—no, I guess I’m in a fix!” 

Then the blocks tumbled down, and he began again. 

Bobbet watched the pile go down for the third time; then he 
shouted, ‘‘I can do that right!’’ 

‘“*Can you?’’ said the boy. ‘*Take the blocks and do it 
for me.’’ ; 

‘*Pooh!’’ said Bobbet, proudly. ‘‘I can do it without 
blocks. Listen: 

“One and one are forty-three; two and one are five; 

Three and one—I can’t! Dearme! As sure as I’m alive!” 

“T knew you would find it hard to do,’’ said the boy. 
‘*T’ve tried it hundreds of times, and every time it is wrong. 
I don’t believe anybody ever did it right.’’ 

Bobbet was sure that he had done it, but as he could not 
remember how, he said, 
‘*What’s your name?’’ 

** Addi.’ 

‘‘Sounds like a girl’s 
name!’’ 

‘*It isn’t!’ cried Addi. 
‘*My whole name is Addi 
Tion, but I am called 
Add for short.’’ 

‘* How funny !’’ ex- 
claimed Bobbet. ‘‘ Your 
name is funny, these 
trees are funny, your 
song was funny, and 
this place is funny. It 
looks like a garden, but 
it has a cover on.’’ 

‘“*Of course,’? Addi 
answered. ‘‘A book al- 
ways has a cover.’’ 

‘*A book!’ cried 
Bobbet, excitedly. ‘‘ Are 
we in a book? What | 
book??? _ \ 

‘*Tic,’? answered the 
boy. 

“Tie! What a funny 
name for a book !’’ 

“That is not the whole name. I think that a Me comes 
before Tic, and that an Ith comes before that. It is hard to 
have to live in a book and not know its name.’’ 

Bobbet looked doubtful. ‘‘I’d rather live in a hard book 
than to study one. I know all about studying hard books. 
At school I have one called Arith—’’ 

He did not have time to finish his word, for at that moment 
a big bell began to ring. Bobbet thought that it sounded like 
the school-bell, and that it seemed to say: 

“Bangle, bingle, bungle, bang! 
Clangle, jangle, yangle, bing! 
Ingle, angle, engle, bungle, bangle, bingle! 
Bung, bang, bing, bung!” 


‘‘Hurry!’? shouted Addi, and he ran so fast that Bobbet 
had all he could do to keep up with him. 

He could see that they were going down a long, straight 
avenue with a tall, strange-looking hedge on one side that 
was covered with balls, notes, marbles, broken toys, candy 
and torn picture-books. 

Suddenly he felt something coming out of his pocket, and 
he stopped to see what was happening. 

His whistle was gone. He looked round on the ground for 
it, but could not find it. 

‘It’s no use,’’ said Addi, coming back panting. ‘‘If you 
lose anything here, you will never get it back. This is Sub- 
traction Avenue, and the hedge is full of the things that boys 
carry to school in their pockets. ’’ 

Bobbet felt in his pocket, and then he looked glum. ‘‘They 
are all gone!’’ he said. 

‘*What did you have?’’ 

“T had two alleys, a piece of tinsel, a tiny jumping-jim 
that I made myself, a brass button and a whistle. ’’ 

‘*Didn’t you know that it was against the rules to take such 
things to school? ‘The teacher takes them all away from us.’’ 
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THE FAVORITE DOLL. 
BY J. R. GRAY. 


One, | love, Two, | love her, 
Three, with her | play. 

Four, | keep her near to me 
Nearly all the day. 





Five, | kiss her, Six, I’d miss her 
If she strayed away. 

Seven, | take her out to ride, 
Eight, whene’er | may. 

Nine, it’s time she had her nap. 





Ten, up-stairs we creep; 
Eleven, | put her into bed; 
Twelve, she goes to sleep! 


**Yes, I knew,’’ said Bobbet, ‘‘but I thought they were all 
right as long as I didn’t take them out of my pocket. ’’ 

‘*You can’t keep anything that you ought not to have in 
Subtraction Avenue. It is always taken from you.’’ 

Bobbet’s face brightened. *‘Perhaps there is a remainder !’’ 
He felt in his pockets again, but they were empty. Then he 
saw his treasures sticking on the hedge, and tried to pull 
them off. It was of no use; they were stuck fast. 

‘*You’ll never get that hedge to give up anything. It’s 
made of gum-trees. Come on! You’ve learned what subtrac- 
tion means, and if we don’t hurry we shall never get to the 
end of Tic.’’ 

Here Bobbet waked up. ‘‘It was a dream, I suppose,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘but it did seem real.’’ 

Just to prove that it was a dream, he got up out of bed, and 
found that his treasures had not been subtracted from his 
pockets, and while he put them safely away in a drawer,— 
thinking it better not to risk them to any real subtraction at 
school, —he said, very slowly and carefully: 


“One and one are two, two and one are three; 
All the time I knew ’twas easy as could be!” 


PORE rs 
THE SCORE OF THE GAME. 


BY S. 0. VERNON. 


AVID Harper, one of the older boys, came down the 

village street and saw little Philip. ‘‘O Phil,’’ he 

called, ‘‘come over to the common! We are going to 
play the Waverly nine this forenoon. Come along and see 
the game. ’’ 

Philip loved baseball, and he gladly hurried along with 
David. If he were not allowed to play, he could at least 
watch the game. Perhaps he could look after the bats. 

When they arrived, the older boys were already on the 
common. Harris Blake, the 
captain of the Vernon vil- 
lage nine, hurried up to 
David. 

‘**Hello, Dave!’’ he called. 
**We are all here now, I 
think, and the other side is 
ready, too, but there is no 
scorer. The Waverly boys 
did not bring one, and Billy 
Owen, who usually scores 
for us, is away.’’ 

David thought a moment, 
and then his eye fell on 
Philip. ‘*‘Why can’t Phil 
Whitney keep the score?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*Yes, please let me do 
it!’’ pleaded Philip. 

‘*All right,’’ said Harris. 
‘‘Just keep the runs and 
don’t get things mixed.’’ 

The Waverly captain 
agreed to the arrangement, 
and patted Philip on the 
head. So, armed with pen- 
cil and paper, which they 
gave him, the young scorer 
sat down on the grass near the catcher, and the home 
team took places in the field. 

At first it was easy work for Philip. In the first inning the 
Waverly boys got two runs, and the Vernon boys one. At the 
beginning of the second inning the visitors got one more; then 
the Vernon nine went to bat, and scored two runs. After 
that things were more confusing. There was much heavy 
hitting and many errors. 

That meant a busy and exciting time for the scorer. He 
tried faithfully to put down each run and at the end of each 
inning to add them up properly. When the ninth inning 
was finally over, the totals of the innings were like this: 

Waverly ° . . 2104327 
Vernon . ° ° . ° 1238306883 


woo 


6 

As soon as the last player was out, both teams crowded 
round Philip. ‘‘How is it?’’ they cried. ‘‘What is the score, 
anyway? Who has won?’”’ 

Philip added the rows of figures as quickly as he could; then 
he said, ‘‘Waverly twenty-eight and Vernon twenty-nine. ’’ 

The two captains laughed and shook hands. ‘*What a 
seore!’’ said Harris Blake. ‘‘But both of us could not win.’’ 

A little later, after the visitors had gone, Harris took the 
sheet of paper from Philip’s hand and studied it. Then he 
gave a sudden exclamation. 

‘‘Why, Phil,’’ he cried, ‘‘you made a mistake! That 
Waverly score is thirty and not twenty-eight.’’ 

The other boys came hurrying round them. 

**T’ll go right over and tell them how it is,’’ said Harris. 
‘*They won, all right, but the scorer made a little mistake in 
adding. That is all.’’ 

Yes, that was all, but it was enough to fill the heart of 
Philip with shame. His mistake seemed a very big matter. 
‘*If I am going to play with the older boys, I must learn how 
to handle figures better than that,’’ he declared. 





THE MAKING OF A BOOK. 


Miss Fanny has a little niece who lives so far away 

That she has never seen her, though she’s six months old to-day. 
To be an aunt, Miss Fanny said there was so much to learn 
Of proper auntly methods she knew not where to turn. 

She’d never been an aunt before, and knew not how to be, 
And so she asked if | should mind her practising on me? 
She bought a long thick blank book bound in leather, gold and 


brown, 


And first we did the lovely things, and then she wrote them down. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 


There’s chapter one, called “ Going to bed, and how to make it fun”; 


dark”; 





And chapter two “On dressing dolls, and how it should be done”; 
And chapter three (the one by me), called “Things about the 


And chapter four we did last week, “‘On going to the park.” 
We’re working now on “Cookies” (and we find they’re apt to burn), 
And after that is written down there’s not much more to learn. 
Now if you ever meet an aunt who’s not exactly right, 

Just borrow dear Miss Fanny’s book, and leave it out in sight! 
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ON A LEE SHORE 


BY HERBERT BATES 














dry-goods box !’’ 

So shouted John Higgins, aged fifteen, 
clinging rather dizzily to the stern-grating of 
the little schooner Christina, as she plunged 
and tossed, close-hauled, in the short ridges of 
a rising Lake Michigan sea. He was a great 
deal scared, and a little sick, and very sure 
that he wished that he had never come. 

Moreover, he wanted to blame somebody 
else. This was decidedly unfair, for it was 
quite of his own notion that he had come to 
sail on the Christina. He had not exactly 
‘‘run away,’’ for a trip so short, in vacation 
time, was of no very serious consequence, but 
certainly he should have asked his father’s 
permission before the Christina cast loose from 
the Sheboygan dock. The letter that he had 
asked his chum to ‘‘carry to the house’’ rather 
presupposed than asked permission. But his 
father was too busy to give him much attention, 
and his mother was ‘‘easy.’’ So he had come. 
He had not been altogether an appreciated 
guest. But now, his love of mischief, which 
for the last two days had 
been making him a nuisance 
to everybody on board, had, 
thanks to the rough sea, 
suddenly left him, and he 
wished — with an earnest- 
ness rare in his nature—that 
he had never shipped, even 
as captain’s guest, on the 
unseaworthy little vessel. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me 
she couldn’t beat to wind- 
ward? I never asked to sail 
on a scow. What do you 
think my father’ll say if you 
let me get drowned? Don’t 
you think we’ll get ashore? 
Shall we be drowned if we 
don’t?’’ 

But to all these questions 
Captain Powell, grasping the 
spokes of the wheel, vouch- 
safed no answer. He was 
too busy in meeting the 
vicious kick of the short sea, 
in luffing into the blinding 
gusts, in watching the low 
line of shore ahead, to pay 
much attention to the queru- 
lous interrogations of his 
troublesome passenger. If he 
noticed him at all, it was 
only to rejoice that he was, 
for the time at least, reduced “STAND UP, 
to a condition of more or You 


"Siar. ES me right for coming in your old 


less submissiveness. But his SHIVERING 
chief attention just now was LITTLE 
given to the wake that IDIOT!” 


swirled away dimpling to 
starboard. His face dark- 
ened as he watched it. 

‘*She’s losing fast, Olsen !’’ 
he shouted over his shoulder. 

‘*Yes, yes!’? bawled back his mate, who 
half-sat, half-lay on the grating behind him. 
‘*But maybe we make it!’’ 

It did not look very likely, yet it was by no 
means hopeless. Ever since early morning 
they had beaten up toward the shelter of the 
harbor piers of the little town whose church 
spire they could see sharp against the huddled 
clouds on the westward horizon. They would 
have been wiser had they turned their bows 
then and run for some port farther to the 
south. It was too late for that now. 

Every moment the gale, which blew out of 
the northeast, had increased, sail after sail 
had been furled or reefed, and it was only too 
evident that within the hour a sea would be 
running with which the strained old spars of 
the Christina could never contend. The long 
run south, round the dangerous promontory, 
was too venturesome. The one chance was to 
make that river-mouth, to which every moment 
brought them nearer. The one question was, 
Would the Christina lie close enough to the 
wind to enable them to do it? 

Under her present canvas, all that her 
feeble spars would stand, light, without 
ballast, with blunt scow bows, she could gain 
little to windward. One glance at her wake 
as it swirled sharply off to starboard was 
enough to show that. Her high free-board 
caught the wind like a sail, and every wave 
seemed to buffet her southward. Did she once 
fall to the leeward of the entrance, she could 
never work up to it. But would she fall to 
leeward? Had she not enough to spare? 

For a while all was silence, except for the 
strain of spar and timber and the roar of the 
water that surged past. There was nothing 
to do but to hold her to it, and to wait the 
result. Captain Powell stood resolutely at the 
wheel, a fine, sturdy figure, a man of fifty 
odd, with gray beard and hair. His rough 
clothes were dewed with the wet and his face 
was sef sternly. 

No wonder he looked anxious. The Chris- 
tina represented not only all he owned, but 








all that he could earn. He had hoped that 
she would last his time, that, at least, during 
the next few years, he could earn by her help 
enough to enable him and his wife to settle 
down to pass the rest of their lives on their 
little farm in the assurance that they would 
not want. But now, if he must leave the ribs 
of the Christina to bleach on the sands of that 
lee shore, he felt that he might as well lay his 
own bones with them. Old and shabby as she 
was, she represented his one means of making 
his living. 

He wasa rough man. Some might not have 
called him a good man. But if he had the 
faults of sailors, he had, none the less, their 
courage. So he looked the peril squarely in 
the face, doing his best, ready to abide the 
outcome. 

Of course he was sorry for the boy. But 
the boy must take his chances. No one had 
invited him to take part in the ventures of 
their perilous life. If he had come, he must 
stand the risks they stood. Perhaps he was 
the less sorry because the boy’s mischief and 
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buffoonery had disgusted him. This young 
fellow was able to laugh where they must 
worry, to spend dollars where they must count 
the cents. His own anxiety was too present 
to allow him much concern for the self-invited 
discomfort of the lad. 

Olsen had been lying silent, sighting along 
the plunging. decks and the foaming tops of 
the tall seas. Now he raised his head. ‘‘We’ll 
make it, captain,’’ he said. 

**Are you sure?’’ 

‘“*Ten fathom to spare—if the wind holds 
like this. ’’ 

Captain Powell nodded. He did not shout, 
for a sailor does not shout—not while he holds 
the wheel and the land lies far ahead. He 
simply gripped the spokes a little tighter, and 
held the Christina, if possible, a little closer 
to the shrieking wind. Olsen relapsed into his 
former calm, and Peterson, the third member 
of the little crew, preserved his stolid Scandi- 
navian silence. 

But to the boy, Olsen’s words were heaven 
itself. Lying there sick, wet, dizzy, he had 
imagined all the terrors of shipwreck as waiting 
but a little way in front of the rearing bow- 
sprit. Now, ina moment, the whole nightmare 
had vanished. He sprang unsteadily to his feet. 

‘‘Are we safe?’’ he shouted, his sickness 
vanishing in his excitement. ‘‘Where is it? 
Where’s the harbor ?’’ 

The mate pointed forward. The boy tried 
in vain to peer through the tumbling confusion 
of spars, canvas, bulwarks and wave-tops. 

**T can’t see here. I’m going forward!’’ he 
shouted, and sprang down from the grating 
and staggered forward to the deck - house, 
catching at its top. 

‘*Get back there!’’ cried Captain Powell, 
warningly. ‘‘Stop him, Olsen!’’ 

But it was too late. The boy had already 
dodged round the low corner of the deck-house 
to the narrow passage of raised deck at its side. 

Just as he reached it, a huge wave lifted 
the stern of the Christina, tossed her like a 
feather, and dropped her into a green hollow. 





Bewildered, giddy, the boy relaxed his hold, 
reeled, and fell headlong over the low gunwale 
into the spinning emerald of the water along- 
side. 

Olsen and the captain looked each other in 
the eyes a second. Then, without a word, 
Powell, stripping off his heavy coat, plunged 
into the water, Olsen springing to his place at 
the wheel. 

Had the Christina been a faster vessel, the 
rescue would have been hopeless, but so slow 
was her progress that it was not a long swim 
back to where the boy had fallen. Yet it was 
not an easy swim in those short combers, and 
it was well that the boy could keep afloat, and 
well that the plunge seemed to have quickened 
his presence of mind. At least he was still 
swimming when the captain reached him, and 
supporting him with one arm, looked round 
for the Christina. 

Olsen and Peterson had done their work 
well. They had thrown the Christina into 
the wind, and now, on the port tack, she came 
bearing down upon them, the water rolling in 
white cataracts from before her clumsy bows, 
Peterson standing, rope in hand, upon her 
starboard quarter. 

The rope struck the water by their side, and 
in a moment they were hauled aboard. The 
boy crawled dripping to the stern-grating, 
while Powell ran forward to tend the sheets. 

For there was not a 
second to spare. Olsen 
already was spinning the 
spokes over to port, and 
the bows swerved round 
into the sea. The schooner 
pitched furiously, while 
her jib and reefed foresail 
thundered in the wind. 

Would she make it or 
not? A moment she hung 
irresolute; then a great 
comber caught her and 
hurled her back. Once 


old tack, eastward, and 
away from the shore. 
‘*Missed!’’ shouted 
Powell. ‘‘Try again, Ol- 
sen. .Give her a good 


This time they suc- 
ceeded. For awhile she 
faltered; then her bow 
swung to port, and she 
began to gather way 
toward the shore. 

Yet it was too late. 
The distance lost had been 
fatal. That was only too 

\ easy to see. They could 
not now make the harbor ; 
their present course would 
land them at least a quar- 
ter of a mile below the 
piers, and unable to gain 
to windward, they could 
hope nothing from another 
tack. To run south and 
clear the promontory that 
jutted eastward into the 
sea was equally hopeless. 

The three men looked at 
each other, at the dripping, shivering boy, 
at the disheveled vessel. 

‘*Shall we hold on?’’ said the mate. 

**Tt’s all there is to do,’’ said Powell. 

Then, in a fit of indignation, he turned on the 
boy and seized him by the shoulder. ‘‘Stand 
up, you shivering little idiot! Do you know that 
your lubberly. nonsense has robbed me of my 
ship? I’ve saved your ridiculous life, and I’m 
glad I did it, but if ever we get ashore I’ll give 
you the worst thrashing that ever a boy has 
had since Abel! Mind that!’’ 

Relieved by this outburst, he went back, 
drenched as he was, to the wheel, and steered 
shoreward steadily. Slowly the land drew 
nearer, a low, sandy beach, strewn here and 
there with rounded boulders. In the back- 
ground rose high gravel bluffs. Already they 
could see men running excitedly along the surf. 

They were within half a mile now. Yet 
the captain made no sign. Then Olsen looked 
at him questioningly. ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
try the hook ?’’ he asked, looking at the anchor. 

Powell turned upon him indignantly. 

‘*Try the hook? To-day !’’ he roared. ‘‘Man, 
look at the sky. There’ll be a fifty-knot gale 
by sunset. Try the hook and go dragging 
stern foremost into those breakers and boulders ! 
Not if I know myself! I’m going to pick my 
own place for shipwreck. The Christina is 
going to smash with all standing. She’s an 
old boat, and her day’s come; but, hang it, 
man, she’]l die with her boots on !?’ 

Even the frightened boy could catch an ink- 
ling of the captain’s plan. Right before them 
lay a stretch of clean beach. Possibly there 
lay rocks in front, beneath that tossing of 
water, but Captain Powell might be trusted to 
know the coast without chart. 

Trusting to the light draft of the Christina, 
—fortunately she was tight, and could have 
drawn but a couple of feet at the most,—to 
the sharp sheer of her lines, to the tremendous 
impetus of the surf, he was going to charge 
the shore at full speed, hoping to clear, before 
the shock, the worst of the breakers, to get at 





more she filled out on the | 


least within reach of rescue. It was a wild 
scheme, yet a scheme that with the light craft 
of the Lakes has often succeeded. It meant 
ruin for the vessel, but it might mean safety 
for her crew. 

Olsen and Peterson went forward, and slowly, 
with great effort, raised the heavy centerboard. 
The schooner now yawed wildly, but her draft 
was reduced to the minimum. She merely 
skimmed the surface of the water. 

They dashed straight for the shore. The 
waves reared breaking heads round them. So 
long as they ran they could ride these, but the 
moment they struck, each of these snowy crests 
would become an avalanche. 

A huge wave lifted them, as a man would 
pick up a child, and threw them shoreward. 
The flight was breathless, bewildering, exhila- 
rating. ‘Then suddenly came the impact, the 
soft, sullen, obstinate blow of the sand. A 
cataract of icy water reared astern and swept 
the deck; the masts went by the board head- 
long; the sails billowed and thundered in 
deafening confusion. In an instant the deck 
had been transformed to chaos. 

But the crew were safe. Hurled to their 
feet, half-stunned by the concussion, they 
picked themselves up and glanced about. 
Desperate as was the plight of the vessel, the 
outcome of the plan had surpassed their boldest 
expectation. The waves broke savagely beside 
them, the spray flew high over the rail, but 
such bluster was ineffective. The Christina 
had passed the worst of the surf, and now lay 
in the very inner line of the breakers, her 
bowsprit projecting, when the waves withdrew, 
over the wet sand. 

Bruised, dizzy, bewildered, the crew picked 
their laborious way through the splintered 
spars, the buffeting folds of roaring canvas, 
out to the bowsprit, and dropped from amid 
the tangle of wreckage that encumbered it into 
the arms of the welcoming crowd below. 

They were hailed with shouts, and led off 
in triumph to the little village above, where 
they found warm clothes and a seat by the 
| kitchen fire. For the moment, the joy of escape 
and the sense of pride in a distinctly well- 
| executed shipwreck made Captain Powell forget 
his real loss. 

But late that night, as the boy lay warm 
and cozy in his snug bed, or rather the snug 
bed of Farmer Hansen’s Willie, who had been 
evicted for the occasion, and as he pondered 
over the doughnuts he had eaten and the coffee 
he had drunk, and devised heroic stories to tell 
his schoolmates, he heard some one fumble the 
knob of his door. Then the door itself softly 
opened. ‘‘Come!’’ said the stern voice of Cap- 
tain Powell. And the boy went. 

What passed outside, in the shadow of the 
stable, may be left to the imagination. The 
captain acted in sorrow, not in anger, with the 
stern intention of impressing a lesson. And 
when he had finished, both he and the boy 
were convinced that he had done his full duty. 

It was a wiser boy that went southward the 
next morning, and it was a sad-hearted man 
that took, a few days later, the little stage that 
runs north from Sturgeon Bay. He must go 
home, must break the news to his wife. 

She took the blow resignedly. He had fore- 
seen this. But it was hard for them both. 
They sat together in the little parlor, with its 
model of the Christina on the mantel, and 
tried, sitting hand in hand, to talk things over 
and make the best of it. 

Suddenly there came a knock at the door, 
and a neighbor’s voice cried, ‘‘Here’s a letter 
for you, Powell! I thought you mightn’t be 
going fo the store to-day. Sorry to hear about 
the Christina.’’ 

He went tramping off, and Powell looked at 
the letter, while his wife stood wondering] 
by. It was in a strange hand. He read it 
aloud, slowly, in perplexity: 

““My dear Mr. Powell. My boy tells me that you 
have saved his life and given him a good thrashi- 
ing. My thanks for both. The enclosed check 
may be some compensation for value received. 

: “Yours very truly, George Higgins.” 


A Christina sailed as usual the next spring, 
but it was a new Christina, with clipper bows, 
tall spars, and a fine new suit of snowy canvas, 
and it was a proud and happy captain that 
stood by her helm. 

‘*T don’t know about the saving,’’ he said, 
dubiously, as he thought it all over, ‘‘but I’m 
sure about the thrashing. If ever any boy 
needed anything, that boy needed that. Yes, 
sir, I feel honestly certain that it was wortl: 
the money. ’’ 

And—although not till a few years later, for 
time is necessary to a really disinterested view 
of events—the boy agreed with him. 

At least the Christina, on her midsummei 
trips, usually carried a passenger—a brisk, re- 
spectful young fellow—who meekly, unde! 
Captain Powell’s instruction, stood his trick 
at the wheel or clambered the rigging to set to 
rights an intractable halyard. 

**You see,’’ he explained to his chum at 
college, ‘‘father has promised that as soon as 
I’m able to sail her myself, I am to have 4 
yacht of my own, and I couldn’t find a bette! 
teacher than Captain Powell. I believe ! 
shall never forget the first lesson he taught 
me.’? And he smiled quietly to himself. 


But why he smiled, or what that memorable 
lesson was, his friends never discovered. 





















Choosing a School 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For Boys ACADEMY 2» Year 
Develops power of self-government and sense of honor. 
Faculty chosen for personality, moralinfluence and know!l- 
edge of subjects. pares for nest qemeaes. 10 buildings, 
as acres. SMeamen,” a noble living and recreation 

laste laboratory building. Manual training. San- 
itary’ eymumine po ol; gymnasium; as. Gas- 
Id ae xe aren, ly equipped for all sports; quarter- 


hy: track 7 crew away, tennis courts, beautiful 
ag house with baths “es ers. Illustrated catalogue. 
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Connecticut, Brookfield Center, 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON 


going to boarding school this fall? Would you not | 
like to send him to a school where he is associated with | 
healthy, happy boys; where he is given the same | 
care and pr: Moons nd he receives at home? Here | 
he is taught to develop a sense of responsibility and 
honor, and how to handle his spending money. Each 
boy has his own room and lives with the master, who, 
thirty-seven years ago, founded and still maintains 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


$700; few extras. No new boy taken older than 13. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. CURTIS, Assistant Principal 


Posse Gymnasium and N Normal School of 


+ 46 8t. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. Course 
Gymnastics of one, two and a three years. Positions 
for graduates. Similar ne in Medical Gymnas- 
ties. For full particulars apply 

The Secretary. 


New Bedford Textile School 


ew Bedford, Mass. Thorough preparation in art of cot- 
a manufacture and allies industries. Two and three 
year courses. ,Graduates hold ve pee onsible and 
luerative positions in textile and industries. 
Address illiam E. Hatch, President and Manager. | 


ABBOTT-—A Fortyboy School 


Eleventh year opens September 25,1912. The freedom from the | 
problems arising from proximity to large cities and indulgent | 
homes creates a spirit of democracy, industry and contentment 

attained by few schools. Tuition §700. Address, | 
George D. Church, Headmaster, Farmington, Me. 


Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture and Gardening 


Groton, Mass. A new opportunity for women in a profitable 
profession. Two-year courses. Thorough work Jnable to fill 
the demand for our graduates. $370 a year. W rite for information. 


Saint at Margaret's School 


Waterbury, . College entrance certificate. General 
Courses. Household Artsand Crafts. 38th year. Mod- 
ern customs nt. Gymnasium. There is a happy spirit 
of good-fellowship between teacher and pup 

Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. Endowment permits all the advan- 
tages of a high- priced school for @ year. 
College certificate. Music. Extensive campus. Six 
buildings. New dormitory. Athletic field. G a 


























Coeducational. Catalogue. H.8.COWELL, A. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from | 
Boston. Twenty Acres. Athletic Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 

Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Powder Point School for Boys 


Duxb ury.) Mass. By the sea. Land and water sports 
Athletic fields. Running Track. 5 Modern buil ings. | 
acres. C ‘ollege or business preparation. Personality | 
developed. Address, 

Henry P. Moulton, Jr., Prin., 15 King Caesar Road 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


43 St. James St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 

A city school with country advantages. Fits girls for 
life as wellasfor examinations. Phone, Roxbury 1888-3. 
Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A. B. 
Miss Lucy JANE Dow, A. B Principals. 


Mitchell Military Boys School 


BILLERICA, MASS. A school of the highest 
class, which aims to fit eon pote dy for the } Jares T preparatory 
schools. Moderate mili military system. let on request. 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Headmaster, Box Y. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Connecticut. 


“6th year. Educational, medicinal, recreative gymnas- 
ties, fitting for teaching physical’ training an lay- 
ground work. Dormitories, — eared and athletic 
field. Summer session. Catalogu 


ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL 


Concord, Mass. Extensive grounds and wood- 
lands. Tennis courts, ball field, canoeing. Constant 
and careful attention to the individual boy. 

THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Headmaster, Box K. 


Tbe Fannie A. Smith Froebel 
Rindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
an supply. One and two year course. For catalogue address, 


PANNIE A. SMITH, Prin., 857 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


For Boys. Prepares for Colleges and Technical 
Sp hools. - Ranks with the highest grade schools of 
ew England, yet by reason of endownent the tuition 

is moderate. wrest aoe 33d yea 

REV. LORIN D., Rector, Piymouth, N. H. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address THE PRINCIPAL. 


Lawrence Academy 


Groton, Mass, A country school for your boy. Athletic 
4, 12 acres. Gy Pp for any college. 
nal ART individual attention. Write for catalogue. 


THUR J. CLOUGH, A. M., Principal. 
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MODEST REQUESTS. 


FEW of the modest requests addressed by | 
total strangers to a popular authoress of fifty | 
years ago are preserved in a faded letter-book in | 


the possession of her family. 


“I believe everything you write, and admire 
| very much,” wrote one ingenuous young: girl,— 
a veritable ‘Georgiana Podsnap,—‘“‘and 1 am sure 
| you will tell me the truth anc "advise me for my 

zood. They all say, ‘Handsome is as Handsome 

does,’ and if you are amiable you will be popular, 
no matter if you are homely, but oh! it isn’t so, at 
least with young men. I am not bold or silly, and 
I like girls, too, but it is hard to always see —_ h 
new young man trying to get away politely as 
quick as he can, and no matter what they say, I 
know it is my nose, which is rather red, and my 
waist, which is rather large,—I am afraid rather 
more than rather, ———- I pull the strings till I 
ean hardly breathe, and of course I powder my 
nose, but everybody can see it’s powder. I cry 
myself to sleep nights, and p ieoaes, please !—I sup- 
pose it is funny, ut don’t augh, and do tell me 
what to do.” 

A marginal note indicates that she was given 
both sympathy and a little sound hygienic counsel; 
but the next two letters went unanswered. The 
first came from a girl who frankly explained that 
she was “pretty when well-dressed,’ but could, 
unfortunately, never seem to afford a new outfit 
another at = time; when one thing was fresh, 
her was shabby. 

You understand girls, and will know how I 
feel,” she concluded, ‘‘and I have heard that once 
— were a poor girl yourself, but now your books 
ave made you very rich. So won’t you please 
send me the money, about fifty dollars, I guess, 
to have dagen ay | new together just once?’ 
the reader feels some sympathy with her 
dilemma, despite the boldness of her request, it is 
impossible to feel any with the writer of a third 
letter. There can be only simple amazement at 
her assurance. 

“Dear Mrs. Blank,” she wrote. “ You are a 
genius, and so am I. ‘Your writings have won you 
immortal fame, and so will my singing for me when 
Il am known; but I am still obscure, and need an 
education abroad to complete my powers. I have 
no money, but I would not let a common person 
help me, for lam = But if —_— triumphant 
chooses to extend a sisterly hand t tery > 
struggling to unfurl its pinions,—if I can ask 
without humiliation, ‘Give me what I need,’—and 
you can reply, with’ check enclosed, ‘Gladl ly, my 
young sister in art, behold, it is here!’—that is 
your privilege and mine. Three hundred dollars 
would be enough to begin with, and more as con- 
venience dictates.” 
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HIS FIRST MASTERPIECE. 


HE artistic impulse, the desire and the power 
to produce beautiful things must be inborn, 


| 


| 
you | 





| and is usually manifested at a very early age, in | 


spite of the most unpromising surroundings. It is 


related of the late Larkin Goldsmith Mead, the | 


sculptor, that even as a boy he showed striking 
aptitude for both drawing and modeling. He 
was a clerk in a hardware store in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, when he gave his fellow townsmen an 
astonishing proof of his talent. 


It was on a New-year’s morning that the good 
people of Brattleboro ae to find a glistening 
‘Recording Angel,” e of pure white snow, 
standing at the crossing of two streets, just oppo- 
site the high-school building. The figure was 
beautifully draped, the face was thoughtful and 
serene, the hands held the tablets on which the 

records of human life are inscribed. 

Mead had made the statue during the midni r 
hours of a @ Dittesty cold - niant. 7 the light 0} 
lantern. Two of his boy friends had worked 
under his direction, pouring water on the work as 
he completed various parts, in order that the 
statue might be covere¢ with a gleaming coat of 
ice, which would offer more resistance to the sun 
than the soft snow. 

The statue kept its shape and much of its ponmsy | 
for a fortnight. The countryside rang with th 
news of the wonderful snow angel, and peo le | 

came from miles round to see it. The fame o 
meant much to the young sculptor, who was caused 
| opportunities for further education and not a few 
commissions, 

Later in life he executed for Nicholas Long- 
worth a replica in marble of his early masterpiece 
|}in snow. This now stands in the rotunda of the | 
| Capitol at Washington. But whereas the boy’s | 
| work was upon an almost colossal scale, the man 
embodied his dream in a rather small statuette. 

It represents a tall, youthful angel, with folded | 
wings enveloping his person, head uplifted, with a | 
lovely expression of new life and all its hopes and 
dreams. In general treatment and conception, it 
reminds one of the best feeling for pure art of the 
Tuscan school of the time of Donatello, but with 
more poetical sentiment than he indulged in. 

Snow has fallen on its wings and person, and 
— $s both with a pendent fringe of purest | 
w 

and in the hands, ‘ennai gratefully for the pro- 
tection given them. 
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A CHILD’S PATIENCE. 


| WILLISTON SEMINARY 


| Gymnasium and athletic field. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal. 


ittle birds are nestling paort the feathers | 


ADY Henry Somerset, whose labors in behalf of | 


the children of the London slums are constant 
and earnest, tells this affecting story of the way 


in which her interest in these little ones was | 


aroused: 


I was moved in that direction by the rare patience 
and imagination of one little boy. His example 
convinced me that patience was one of the qual- 


ities I needed most, and in seeking it I grew into | 


that work. 

I .was in a hospital - visiting-day, while the 
doctors were —— fin laster cast which held 
the crippled boy’ he operation was ex- 
ceedingly pain ul, Tt was told. To my surprise, 
the little sufferer neither stirred nor wineed, but 
made a curious buzzing sound with his mouth. 
After the doctors left I said to him 

“How could you possibly stand i it?” 

“That’s nothing,” he answered. ‘Why, I just 
made believe that a bee was stingin’ me. Bees 


don’t hurt very much, Sabra know. And I kept | 


buzzin’ because I was a 
being a bee if I didn’t. 


& & 


A GENEROUS FOE. 


VERY unusual kind of sportsmanship was 
shown by the Maori chief who was taken pris- 
oner by the British after a hot engagement. His 
captors were talking to the man, and one of them, 


according to the Washington Star, asked him why 


he had not eaptured the British provision and 
ammunition trains a few days before, when he had 
the chance. 

The chief gave a loud, scornful laugh. 

“You fool!” he cried. ‘If we had stolen your food 
and powder, how could you have fought us?” 


id 1’d forget about its | 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 


| Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Business College, 

















ea 


One hundred acres; pine 


Home School for Girls 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 
Genuine happy home life; 
wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. 


personal attention and care. 


groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies 


Arts. 


Growing girls inspired by 

The Cape climate is ex 
* ceptionally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining 
Hygiene and morals 
observed especially for results in health, character and education. New equipment. 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic French, German, Spanish — native 
teachers. All branches of s tudy. Patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address, 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, PRINS., P. 0. BOX D, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 











Buildings Modern 
Equipment Complete 
Physical Laboratory 
Chemical Laboratory 
Manual Training Shop 
ROCKRIDGE HALL for boys of high-school 
england’s most beautiful residential villages. 


ROC 


pore omelike atmosphere. 
bs USE (New) for 2 of the oldest boys. 
, experienced, mature. 


167 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


well regulated daily lives, marked improvement, rapid progress. THE 
Experienced teachers. 


Gymnasium 
Bowling Alleys 
Athletic Field 
Swimming Pool 
Tennis Courts 


KRIDGE 


age. Location high, dry and healthful, in one of New 
Every boy an object of constant thoughe and care; hence 
HAWTHORNE H¢ SE for young 

Manual training. Constant A iy SENIOR 

Thorough preparation for any college or for business. Masters 














LASELL SEMINARY 


Auburndale, Mass, Ten Miles from Boston 


is given in the 
Furnishing and 


are encouraged, 
Gc. M. vere Ph. o pp nee 
7 Woodtand 








Courses in Language, Literature, Science, Music 
and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory 
and practice of Household Economics. Training 


Art of Entertaining, House 

Management, Marketing, 

Cooking, Dressmaking and Millinery. Tennis, 

Boating, Swimming, Riding and other sports 
Address 


Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF THE 


equipped ‘e school uses. /nstructors 
Benson, P.L. E 

ing: B.'L. Pratt, Mode pling; P. L. 
Cross, Perspec tive. 


r Department of ‘Beoien Cc, 
Walker, Director. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—Paige 


and Ten Free Scholarships. 
in each department. Address ALICE F. BROO 


37th year begins Sept. 30th. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building especiz ally designed and 
Tarbell, F.W 
ale, Wm. M. ASTON, ‘Drawing and aint 
Anatomy; A. 
Howard 
and Cum 
mings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, 
Prizes in nOoKs,* awarded 
Manager 





Unusual Opportunity for Students 





Public School Special Subjects 
A one-year course in Music, 
Domestic $ 
ing. Only 

















tions. For information, address The Secretary 





Saxtons River, Vt. 
training and thorough education. 
to life in the open. Certificate to Colleges. 
school for younger boys. Terms $400—$500. 


GEORGE B. LAWSON, A. M., Principal. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY gr. 
An ideal school for wholesome 
Special attention 
Lower 





Equip Themselves to Teach_—— 


Drawing, Domestic Art, 
ience, Physic al Training; Manual Train 
school in the country devoted exclusively 
to the training of teachers for special branches 
For 22 years been placing graduates in paying posi 


Tuomas Normal Training ScHO0L, 3028 W. Go. Bourevano, Deraorr, Micn 


to 














wholesome recreation 





Wheaton College "fo wit® 


(30 miles from Boston) 
A.B. 
Also Wheaton Seminary 
courses under supervision of W. neazon® oie ge. Catalog. 

, President. | 


Norton, Mass. 
Educates for “The Business of Being a Woman.” 
degree. $1,000,000 endowment. 


Address Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A. M., 


Forest Academy. 
for any college, 
technical school. 


ings. Send for catalogue 





QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 


Attractive “ 
Svecial JEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
, ‘ollege Dr Paneipel 


Massachusetts, Wollaston. In historic Quincy. 
estate, 6 miles from Boston. Outdoor sports. 
and graduate courses. Advantages in Music 
Languages. Domestic Science. 


and certificate. MRS. HORACE M. WILLARD, Pri 





A Boy’ s Whole Time 


is filled with inspiring work and 
at Lake 
Prepares 
university, 
House sys- 
tem. Non-Military. Five build 


William Mather Lewis, Headmaster 
LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
Box 110, Lake Forest, Illinois. 








Beaver Dam, 
Wayland Academy “Wisconsin 
Affiliated with University of Chicago. Both sexes. 8th 
6 buildings ; 20- 
large lake. 
violin, vocal music, 
elocution, stenography. Catalogue. Edwin P. Brown, P.O. Box DX. 


grade to first year college, all courses. 
acre campus; athletic field; \-mile track; 
Endowment $250, 000 ; expenses $250. Piano, 


department of a broad culture, 

school spirit. 

terms, $300 per ye 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
a loyal and helpful 
L abe ral endowme nt permits liberal 








For Girls and 


Howard Seminary {7.o1.3 


Healthful and beautiful loca- 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 

cee, 25 miles from Boston. 
ratory and Special Courses. 
gh School Graduates. Domestic Science. 


Academic, College 


Two years’ course for 
Art and 
Music studios. MISS SARAH E. LAUGHTON, A.M., Principal. 


Pedagogy in America. 
82d year opens Sept. 24th. =e 
HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, De 


Pre- 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and 
Summer Sessions. 


Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 








Easthampton, Mass. A. modern school. 
year begins in September. 


system. Scientific and _ preparatory 


FOR 
BOYS 


Cottage and dormitory 
departments. 
Write for catalogue. 


72d Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a spec 


FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


543 Boylston St. (Copley 8q.), Boston, Mass. 


for 


ssachusetts Institute of Technology | 








GRAFTON HALL 


d du Lac, Wis. 
by the Univers 
Te 


Fon A Secondary School and Model 
Home for girls’ including a Junior College accredited 
ity. Two years of College work with 


tion. Attractive home life. 
in Domestic Science. 


The Campbell School for Girls 


} Windsor, Conn. A beautiful suburban loca- 
Practical work 
Number limited. 





i » S | ee Ph. D., 
achers’ Courses ind Str ic, Artand, and | a. oa e. Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Principals. 
FOR Trains young men and 
The MacDuffie School GIRLS AS l M A N women thoroly for busi- 


Springfield, Mass. 
Four houses in beautiful grounds. 
sium. College certificate. 
uate Courses, Music and Art. 





New Gymna- 
General and Post Grad- 
Household Arts and | 
Domestic Science. Year book and views on rec 


ness and 


Delightful, recreative situation. 
For catalogue, address, 


course, 
mer session. 
quest. | Cc. C. 


obtains posi 
tions for graduates of complete cpmamnere ial 
Sum- 


GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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| TRACK ATHLETICS 


By Arthur Swazey Jones 





a 


= TRACK. A rHbETICS : 
i ARTHUR wAZEY JONES ‘ 


= THE SPRINTS” 


sally 





musclés and nerves. 


+e 


: OUR PREMIUM 


one 
+ 





> Ai series in 10 Volumes, with many full-page illustrations from photographs. 
sold for 38 cents, postage paid. The Volumes offered are as follows : 


Any Volume 


High Hurdles; Low Hurdles; Sprints ; 
Middle Distance Runs; Mile and Two 
Mile; Broad Jump; High Jump; Pole 
Vault; Shot Put; Indoor Running. 


HIS Series of Books is designed to teach the right 
method of performing the different events of 
Track and Field. 


The instructions are those univer- 
considered the standards for the attainment of 


perfect form, as taught by the best coaches. 


Each Volume contains from eight to twelve illus- 
trations, which portray intercollegiate champions in 
action, and also show progressively the form to be 
used from the start to the finish of the event. 
text gives specific directions as to form, and as each 
point is taken up, refers to a particular illustration 
by number. 

These Books, just published, are absolutely author- 
itative. 
the Books competed in the recent Olympic games 
- at Stockholm. 
for proper and healthful exercise, and for the avoidance of dangerous strains on the 
In each Volume is printed the name and record of the holders 
> 6 of the highest records, both amateur and professional. 


The 


Many of the athletes whose pictures are in 


These Books are a necessary guide 


OFFER, Sixt eon 


post-paid, to Companion subscribers only for one new subscription. 
_________—. Sold at the price stated above. —___—— 


= PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE xouTEas COMPANION _ is an illus- | 
trated weekly paper for all the fa amily. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advane 
including postage prepaid to any address in the | 

ted States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to = | 
countries. Entered at the Post- ffice, Bosto 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Bily oF sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt 4 money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
no ne ema 
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BRUISES. 


BRUISE or contusion is an injury 

to the soft tissues beneath the | 
skin, when the skin itself is not 
broken. The discoloration that 
attends a bruise is caused by blood 
escaping from the ruptured blood- 
vessels and filtering into the tissues. 
A bruise may be trifling or serious ; 
there may be only the smallest super- 
ficial discoloration of the skin, or 
there may be large collections of blood in the 
cavities of the body. 

Some people: bruise so readily that they are 
quite unable to account for large black bruises 
that appear on the surface of their bodies. Also 
some parts of the body bruise more readily than 
others. That is the case with the sides of the 
chest, and with the orbit of the eye, as seen in the 
very common “black eye.” 

A severe bruise is accompanied not only by 
discoloration, but by pain, tenderness and local 
swelling, and in some cases by severe shock and 
mental depression. The doctor’s treatment is 
directed to limiting the escape of blood. If he 
sees the patient soon after the accident he applies 
elastic pressure to the injured part, and gives it 
a gentle stroking. Later on he uses a more vig- 
orous form of kneading massage that would have 
been useless, and even harmful, at first. 

Even if a bruise is not seen by the doctor until 
swelling has already set in, the application of the 
elastic bandage is useful, for it tends to drive the 
effused blood away from the injured part, and 
send it back into the general circulation. If there 
must be delay in the application of the bandage, the 
interval is best filled by gentle bathing with cold 
water. Warm water is often used, but that is a 
mistake, for although warm water may relieve 
the pain, it will not check the bleeding—quite the 
contrary, in fact. Remember that blood in the 
tissues is matter out of place, and any treatment 
that invites it must be wrong. 

In some very severe cases so much blood may 
have collected that absorption is very slow. Time 
and trouble can often be saved by tapping the 
bruise with a hollow needle; but that is of course 
a matter for the physician to decide. 





* ¢ 


TRUE HOSPITALITY. 


EAR me!” sighed Nan Burton. 

“Mother thinks we really ought 
to do something for Alice Fordyce 
before she goes back to the city.” 

“Well,” said her sister Katherine, 
brightly, “‘I think so myself. She has 
been perfectly lovely to us all sum- 
mer. She has taken us driving and 
motoring, and invited us to lunch- 
eons and tennis parties and teas.” 

“But how can we? Sarah couldn’t serve a lunch- 
eon properly to save her life, and besides, we 
haven’t bouillon cups or ramekins, or anything 
we really need.” 

“Besides,” said Katherine, ‘“‘we couldn’t afford 
it, and she wouldn’t enjoy it. When I go visiting 
I don’t care to take long motor trips into the 
country, no matter how beautiful it is. I see 
country enough at home. I want to see beautiful 
houses and museums, and flatten my country nose 
against the shop-windows, and I believe that when 
city people go into the country they don’t want to 
attend weak imitations of the fine entertainments 
they go to all winter long. 

“T am going to ask Alice Fordyce to go off on an 
all-day picnic with just you and me and Bess. 
We'll drive up to North Conway by the Rabbit 
Track, and for luncheon we'll take doughnuts and 
apple butter and grape tarts, and all the things 
that Mrs. Fordyce never has on her elegantly 
appointed table.” 

Nan gasped with horror. “Why, Katherine Allis 
Burton! I should consider it almost an insult to 
ask a girl who is accustomed to motors and 
matched spans and footmen to jog up to Conway 
in our rickety, antiquated carriage! Old Jack 
stops to ruminate at every fence-post.” 

“That is just why I am asking her,” returned 
Katherine, “because it will be so different. I 
heard her say once that their automobiles and 
horses went so fast she could never stop to pick 
wild flowers. You know how conventional every- 
thing always is at the Fordyces’. At two they lie 
down, precisely on the stroke of three the horses 
dash up to the porte-cochdre, the ladies seat them- 
selves, the horses dash down the river road and 
back through Allenville, or else they go by way of 
Allenville and return by the river road. 

“They never get any of the delightful thrills 





| Jack’s shaggy old back. 


roads; they never have any of the real fun of the 
country.” 

“It quite brings the tears to my eyes to hear 
you discourse so plaintively on the sorrows of 


| the rich,” murmured Nan, ironically; nor was she 





even when she heard the city girl accept it with 
enthusiasm. 

But as the day chosen for the picnic wore on, 
Nan was obliged to confess to herself, and finally 
to Katherine, that Alice Fordyce was not merely 
pretending to have a good time, and that they were 
becoming better acquainted than they had become 
during all the formal intercourse of the summer. 

They exchanged greetings or stopped to chat 
with half the old farmers they met; they left the 
old horse contentedly nibbling by the wayside 
whenever the fancy seized them to scramble up a 
steep bank in search of maidenhair or rock ferns, 
to plunge into the depths of the cool forests, or 
dabble their feet in the singing brooks. 

They ate their luncheon on a great flat rock at 
the foot of a cataract that dropped exhausted into 
a deep, sullen pool and then ran noisily away 
beside the climbing, winding Rabbit Track. 

It was the elegant Miss Fordyce herself who 
tipped the lunch-box to get the last crumb of a 
cooky. And when, at the end of the long day, 
Alice laid down her armful of flowers, that she 
might better thank the two sisters “‘for the loveli- 
est day of her whole summer,” it was Nan who 
looked down from her seat in the shabby carriage 
into the glowing eyes of her city friend, and 
invited her to a husking-party in the old barn. 

“Just as soon as the men bring up the corn and 
pumpkins!” she called, flapping the reins upon 
“You'll think it great 
fun, I know!” 

® © 


CURING THE CAT. 


HAT even a cat may experience sudden refor- 
mation is proved by the experiment thus 
reported by Mrs. Gray, writes a ita aed con- 
tributor. . 


I had been missing young chickens, one or two 
at a time, from the brood we were raising i in the 
back yard. At last I discovered that our neigh- 
bor’s dat was — thief. He wasa big black fellow 
with a yellow stripe = his neck, and I did not 
want to cause his death ~hg did desire very 
much to effect his reformatio 

I watched him until I found out the time he 
usually slipped through the cross fence and came 
over for his supper of spring chicken. Then I 
age ogg a large cannon firecracker and sat down 

7 = up-stairs window that overlooked the 
chicken-yard to wait for him 

Directly he appeared, cautiously looking to the 
right and left, waving his tail in anti cipation. He 
— out his prey and crouched. I lighted the 

use of the cracker and held it as long as it was 
safe. Just as he was ready to spring, I pitched it 
to the ground. 

It struck not a foot behind him, and exploded as 
it struck. 

That cat went into the air almost two feet, with 
a ese cunning Seah and alighted running. It 
never came bac lived to a good old age in 
the poe | next Tx: but it never came into my 
yard a and I do not believe a plate of cream 
would ve s tempted it six inches beyond the fence. 





KIPLING’S HUNGER. 


R. Kipling might starve to death bravely, but 

he would not be able to do so silently—espe- 

cially if pencil and paper were to be had. This 

amusing anecdote from the Bookman tells how, in 

a less serious strait, he consoled himself with his 
gifts of humor and epigrammatic expression. 


After the siege of Kimberley, pe was staying 
with Mr. Rhodes at a charmin ttle fruit-farm 
near the town. One morning i p—-. to Mr. 
Rhodes to take a stroll round the orchards for a 
little while before breakfast. As Mr. s- Hipling did 
not feel like walking, he stayed behind. e went 
on, and the idea presented tself to the author that 
breakfast would be desirable. But there was no 


had 
hand that he had Ce a Ly otten the passage of 
time, and it was —_ fore he remembered 
his starving gues Sand homeward. 
“What’s this, aire? said his manager, suddenly 
pausing before a tree. 
Upon it was pinned a sheet of paper, bearing in 
large. black letters, “Famine!” he next tree 
was also decorated: “We are Y starvin feed us.” 
Nearer the house they oa upon a larger sheet 
with these words in huge “For the human 
race. Breakfast. Purifie e mind; invigorates 
the system. It has sustained thousands; it will 
sustain you. See that you get it.” Finally, upon 
the front door was an enormous placer ‘Wh 
die when a little breakfast will prolong tite” 


* 


INFANT SNOBBERY. 


O often the idea of service is associated solely 

with paid servants, although seldom so amu- 
singly as in the case of a little girl of whom a 
contributor to the English Illustrated Magazine 
tells. 

She had visited a pate tend whose a did 
their own housework. She had a very ood time 
and on coming home an telling her omthes al 
about it. 

“But, mother dear o fA do one very dreadful 

thing, * she concluded. sort of hate to tell you 
about it, for it is kind of cruel, and you mightn’t let 
me 0 again.” 
“Tell ae hy her mother, in some alarm. 
“The elr Own grandmother for a cook!” 
the little girl replied, in a shocked whisper. 


* © 


A LABOR FOR SISYPHUS. 
MAN entered a drug-store very hurriedly and 
asked for a dozen two-grain quinin pills. 


“Do you want them put in a box, sir?” asked 
the clerk, as he was counting them out. 

“Oh, no, certainly not,” replied the customer. 
“T was thinking of rolling them home.” 


* * 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL END. 


R. Marcus Herz of Berlin once said to a patient 
who read medical books diligently in order to 
prescribe for himself: 


“Be careful, my friend. Some day you'll die of 





and surprises that come to the explorer of new 


a misprint.” 


SOFT, WHITE HANDS O 
RED, ROUGH HANDS, WHICH? 


STAMPS Witin'thiitr to eo Ri 








Red, rough hands on retiring usually b soft, 
white hands on rising through the simple and eco- 
nomical one night treatment afforded by Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. Bathe and soak the hands on 
retiring, in a hot lather of Cuticura soap. Dry and 
anoint freely with Cuticura ointment, and in severe 
eases spread the ointment on thin pieces of old linen 
or cotton. Wear during the night old, loose gloves, or 
a light bandage to protect the clothing. This treat- 
ment is most effective for chapped, itching and bleed- 
ing hands, dry, fissured, feverish palms, and shape- 
less nails with painful finger-ends. Cuticura soap and 
ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 382-p. book, post-free. Address 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 











Camping 


Supplies 


Are you a lover of the Big Outdoors? Ifso, our new book 
will interest = Every page holds a practical thrill for the 
camper, gunner, fisherman, canoeist—and the baseball, tennis 
and golf aon ery It was written by an Out-Door-Man for 
Out-Door-People and contains over two thousand illustrations. 

OUTDOOR GUIDE NO. C5—FREE 

Everything described in this book is sold under a strict guar- 
antee. You are the final I judge. If you are not pleased with 
your purchase —if any item does not measure up to your 
Standard, don’t hesitate to send it back. 

I am a Child of the Big Outdoors. It is a great thing to 
be in love with one’s work and this. business is my pride. 
Let us become friends through this new book. Write for 
your copy now. 


Powhatan BR. Robinson, President 


New York Sporting Goods Co. 


—- 15 and 17 Warren Street, New York —— 











e" RANGER” BICYCLES 
we imported roller sprockets 
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Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; hi, ——— 
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Rider Agen 
ing ourbicycles, tires and cundalen. 





Tanglefoot 


Fly Paper 
TheSanitary, Economical, 
Satisfactory Fly Catcher. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Suffering from Asthma 
Needless 


Since the weeding out of frauds and fakes and dan- 
— patent medicines by fhe enforcement of the 
ure Food and Drugs Law, and the refusal of reputable 
periodicals to print questionable and dishonest adver- 
tisements, The Hayes Method for Asthma and 
Hay-Fever is coming into itsownand standsas the one 


Safe, Reliable and Efficient 
Means of Relief 


and permanent cure of this distressing disease ; 
dorsed from personal experience by physicians, a> 
ters, lawyers and people of high and low degree, all 
over the country. Let us show you our proofs that 
Asthma and Hay-Fever, no matter of how long stand- 
ing or how great severity, can be cured to gtey cured. 
Send 2-cent stamp for eth: book and blank for Free 
Examination by Mai Ask for Bulletin Y- i233, 
Correspondence and thorough investigation invited. 


Address P,. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


JUST ONE CENT 


postal will bring you a generous Sree bottle of 
3in One Oil. Try it. See for yourself whata 
wonderful bicycle oil, gun oil, skate oil, fishing 
reel oil 3 in One is. 
3 in One is equally good for three Boys’ uses: 
It oils all bearings perfectly, making them 
fairly fly. It cleans and polishes all wood and 
metal surfaces, and it absolutely prevents rust. 
We want you and every other boy to 
believe in 3 in One. And after you give it 
this free test you certainly will believe in it. 
At all good stores in 10c, 25c and 
























50c bottles. Library Slip with every 
package. 

{ 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 

42 AIB Broadway, New York 














MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N50, CHICAGO 








ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 


BaF Avoid Imitations—Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ’—Everywhere 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
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Won First Prize. 


printed in the semblance 
on a light wood frame. 
ures 5 feet from tip to tip 
a compact roll 3 feet long 
umbrella. 
nics, excursions, pleasure 
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LEA (E ZEAL AWAY 


narily it rises easily and quickly 
in the air. 
Germany, six American Eagle 

went to a height of 21,000 feet 
ments for recording altitude, 

The inventor of the Kite, some 
lined silver cup, the first prize 
there were over 500 contestants. 


tion. Price of Kite $1.00. 
either case paid by receiv 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 
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The American Eagle Kite 


Record 21,000 Feet. 


The American Eagle Kite is made of dark cloth 


of an eagle and mounted 


Opened for flying, it meas- 


of wings; folded, it makes 
, about the size of a folded 


It is very convenient for carrying on pic- 


trips into the country, etc. 


EASY TO FLY. 


The ease with which this Kite goes up is remarkable. 
not necessary to run with it except in a very light wind. 


It is 
Ordi- 
from the hand thousands of feet 


At the Aeronautical Observatory at Lindenburg, 


Kites strung together with wire 
(over four miles), carrying instru- 
temperature and wind velocity. 
time ago, won a beautiful gold- 
in a kite-flying contest in which 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscrip- 


Sent by express, charges in 
er. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE LINE FENCE 





was comforta- 

bly seated be- 
fore the bed in her 
spare room one April 
morning. One of the 
blinds was open, and 
a narrow strip of light 
fell across the bed and glimmered on her spec- 
tacles, which were pushed high up on her fore- | adjusted her small shoulder shawl. 
head. On the bed before her were spread a 
large number of gaily colored squares, made | she continued, rapidly. 
of bright-hued silks. 


MM S. Asa Gilman BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS quilts. I don’t know 














chair nearer the bed and reaching across for a 


with so much yellow in it had better be put 
nearer to those light blue squares. There | decisively. 
must be over six hundred pieces in this quilt, ’’ 
she continued, ‘‘and goodness knows I’ve been 
long enough getting it done, that is, as near 
done as it is. Seems a shame to put so much | saken the field path. 
work into anything and not know who is to 


have it.’” by the road without a thing on her head! 


She pulled her spectacles down and looked | wonder what Mrs. Stevens will say to that? 
If it ain’t too bad. Susan and I, who’ve never 
as if she beheld some unworthy person captur- | had a word in our lives! I don’t blame her a 


through them in an almost reproachful manner, 


ing the quilt. At that moment the chamber | mite. 1 can see just how it’s going to be. 
door opened, and her neighbor, Miss Susan 
Dole, stood before her. 

The Doles and Gilmans had been neighbors 


account of that quilt.’’ 





day that Susan or Mrs. Gilman did not travel | energetically to and fro. 


‘*All there is to it,’’ she declared, 
I’m going to lock my 
door and set right to and finish that 
quilt to-day, and carry it up to Elvira 
Lane’s. I’m not going to have any 
If 
folks call and want to see it, I can say 
I shall go over to 
Susan’s just as usual,’’ and with this 
Gilman 
locked her door and returned to the 


ORAWN BY C. 0. HUBBARD a o ° 
ae ‘tis just this. 


further responsibility about it. 
it’s up to Elvira’s. 
peaceful conclusion, Mrs. 


quilt. 


for Mr. Stevens to fix the line fence. 


step right over it,’’ she said. 


COMFORTABLY 
SEATED BEFORE 
THE BED IN HER 
SPARE ROOM. 


the well-trodden path which crossed the field 
between the two houses. 


cheerfully, ‘‘I saw your spare-room blind was | the recent encounter. 
open, so I knew you were busy up here, and 
I came right up!’’ 

Mrs. Gilman rose hastily, and met her friend | Mrs. Gilman’s quilt. 
just inside the door. 


I’ve been fussing over that quilt all the morn- 
ing,’’ and Susan, with evident reluctance, fol- 
lowed Mrs. Gilman down the stairs. 

‘‘T hear they are going to sell votes as to 
who is the prettiest girl in town, and give the 
one who gets the most votes the quilt,’’ | accident to Mrs. Gilman. 


sent for. 





seated themselves. ‘‘Seems as if that might | say. ” 


make considerable bad feeling ; folks’s ideas of | Mrs. Gilman made no response, but her 
‘‘Susan is so 
talk of selling votes for the most popular min- | subject to rheumatism !’’ she almost groaned. 
‘*Miranda,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Lane, who had 
charge of the guessing list, ‘‘you just tend to 
Mrs. Gilman nodded, and Miss Dole con-| this guessing for a few minutes, will you? I 
want to speak to my sister,’’ and Mrs. Gilman 


beauty are strange, sometimes. There was some | interest in the fair wavered. 
ister, but I’m glad to say they gave it up. It 
seemed a-tempting of providence. ’’ 


tinued: 

‘*T suppose there’s a good many pieces in it. | was left alone with the list. 
I look forward to seeing it. I expect it goes 
ahead of all your quilts ?’’ 

‘It’s a pretty quilt, if I do say it. I’ve 
pieced it up fan pattern, according to my best 
judgment. There is one big fan surrounded 
by small ones, and a border of crazy-work. I | out a number of silver pieces. 
should call the effect Japanese. ’’ 


would like that quilt, I know she would. 


this deseription. 

‘‘Well, now, Miranda, it must be handsome. | I never counted the pieces. ’’ 
Can’t I step right up-stairs and look at it? 
You hurried me down so fast that I didn’t | the money-box. 
think of the quilt. ’’ 





‘ob to count that quilt, but Mr. Carter was tremely angry. 
teal firm. Says he, ‘I don’t want any one to 


Susan. ?? 
“I presume to say that Mr. Carter was. 
\eferring to people who might stand in need of | firmly. 


memory. How many was it I guessed? 





as there would be any 
occasion for me to be- 
mean myself by trying 
to count the pieces. 
As you well know, I 
have quilts enough. ’’ 
As she spoke, Miss 
Dole rose from the rocking-chair, and carefully 


**T came in a perfectly neighborly spirit,’’ 
‘*It wasn’t any inten- 
tion of mine to be a-prying into secrets, or 
‘*Let me see,’’ she meditated, hitching her | trying to find out anything; but as you see fit 
to take it in that way, I’ll bid you good day !’’ 
square on the other side. ‘‘I guess this one| And before Mrs. Gilman could realize how 
deeply she had offended, the outer door closed 


Mrs. Gilman hurried to the window with 
some intention of calling after her friend, and 
was surprised to see that Miss Dole had for- 


‘*There, I declare, if Susan isn’t going home 


shall be at swords’ points with everybody on 


| Mrs. Gilman sank into the rocking-chair 
for several generations. There was hardly a| which her friend had vacated, and swayed 


The next day she went over to Miss 
Dole’s, and found her in earnest con- 
versation with Mr. Stevens. Susan 
made but little response to her friend’s 
efforts to resume their usual neigh- 
borly talk, but said that she had sent 


““Tt’s sagged so that anybody can 


Mrs. Gilman answered that her hus- 
band had often complained of the field 
being trod down by folks crossing it; 
and as it was a line fence, she was 
sure he would want to pay half the 
expense of repairing it. Then, with 
a careful good morning, Mrs. Gilman 
took her departure. She, too, went 
home by the road, painfully conscious 
of her uncovered head and kitchen apron, 
and to the wonder of old lady Stevens, whose 
‘* Well, Miranda,’’ exclaimed Miss Dole, | house commanded a good view of the field of 


The Odd-Fellows’ fair opened the next week, 
and conspicuous among its attractions was 


The second evening of the fair Miss Dole did 
‘*Come right down to the sitting-room, Susan. | not appear, and news came that she had slipped 
on her cellar stairs and injured her hip, and 
that Mrs. Stevens and the doctor had been 


‘*Susan is so heavy I don’t see how she’ll 
manage,’’ remarked a neighbor, describing the 
“It’s lucky she’s 
remarked Miss-Dole, after the two women had | got a friend like you right at her elbow, so to 


‘*Susan’s name isn’t down,’’ she reflected. 
‘*T wish that she’d felt disposed to guess. She 


wonder if I’ve got a quarter with me,’’ and 
Mrs. Gilman reached into her pocket and drew 


‘*T don’t know as there is any harm in my 
Miss Dole seemed properly impressed by | guessing so long as I don’t profit by it, and 
pay for my guess,’’ she reflected. ‘‘I’m sure 
She added Susan 
Dole’s name to the list, and. put a quarter in 


When the result of the guessing contest was 

‘“‘I wish it was so I could show it to you, I | declared, it was found that Sophia Gilman, 
lo so, Susan,’’ responded Mrs. Gilman, a little | Mrs. Gilman’s niece, had guessed seven hun- 
‘nxiously, ‘but the truth is that they have | dred and seventy pieces, and that Darius Baker 
(lecided to sell that quilt according to the | and Susan Dole had each guessed seven hundred 
number of pieces there is in it. Sell guesses, and seventy-two pieces. The exact number was 
you know, and the one who guesses nearest seven hundred and seventy-one. Sophia Gilman 
‘ight is to have the quilt. They have sent me | had immediately claimed the quilt. No objec- 
word not to let anybody see it. I told them | tion was made at the time. When Miss Dole 
‘hat it would take time and the patience of | was told of the affair, however, she was ex- 


**T don’t recall guessing on that quilt,’’ she 
see that quilt till it gets to the hall,’ so there I | said, when Mr. Baker ealled to tell her the 
am. I promised. You see just how I’m placed, | result, ‘‘but maybe my fall sort of affected my 


‘* And I sha’n’t consent, ’’ declared Miss Dole, 
‘*T want to see that voting-list. And 








you consult Lawyer Smith about it. I'll pay | 


9 Tell Your Grocer You Want 
the expense. 


‘+I declare,’ said Mrs. Gilman, when her | Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


niece told her of Susan Dole’s decision, ‘I | He has it or will get it for you. 











don’t know what I will do. I do wish you’d | 





Sonia) Ne before claiming “that ams Wonderful Magic Ball and Vase. 


“I didn’t think anybody would care,’’ re- 
sponded the girl. ‘Susan Dole is just like to appe 4 one disappeat right botere, oy - 


own folks, and Mr. Baker told me to take it.’’ LOTS OF FUN. SENT POST-PAID, INC 
DING CATALOGUE, FOR 15 CENTS. 





A BEAUTIFUL TURNED RED POLISHED VASE 


ude 


eyes.. 


LU- 


When Mrs. Gilman left her niece’s house, Hemming & Hemming, Box 869, New Haven, Conn. 





she carried a neat package. ‘‘1 shall have to 





send to Boston and buy silk for Sophia’s 
quilt,’’ she reflected, as she walked briskly 
along, ‘‘but I’m willing to do it.’’ 

Mrs. Gilman sighed heavily as she rapped 
at Miss Dole’s front door. As no response 
came, she opened the door and stepped into the 
sitting-room, where Miss Dole lay bolstered 
up in bed. 

‘There, Susan,’’ she exclaimed, as Miss 
Dole looked up at her unexpected visitor, ‘‘I’m 
glad you’ve had your bed moved into this 
room! I came to fetch you the ‘guess’ quilt. 
Sophia feels as if you ought to have it, so I 
brought it over,’’ and so saying, Mrs. Gilman 


Beautiful 
Hard Wood 
Floors 


Cheaper, more dur- 
able, more sanitary 
than carpets, and 
last forever. 


This flooring is % in. 
thick, 2 in. wide t is 
laid right over the old 





i j floor: the slight differ- 
laid the package on the bed, and with a Supe a deen te-aes 
cheerful word of farewell, made her way out noticeable in entering or leaving the room. 

. . The special cut of the tongue and groove 
before her neighbor had time to recover from makes a particularly strong, rigid floor, 
and the offset in the matching gives ample 





her surprise. 
‘*T knew it!’’ muttered Miss Dole, as the 
door closed behind her visitor. ‘*‘Miranda voted 


nailing space without splitting. This is 


Our Own Special Cut — Patented 








for me. I’m most glad I slipped on those 
Stairs,’’ she said, to the surprise of Mrs. 
Stevens, who appeared in thedoorway. ‘* You 
step in, Mrs. Stevens, and undo that package, | When it’s laid it’s locked. 
and you’ll see the handsomest quilt ever made This flooring is so accurately milled and fits 
in this town.’’ together s0 perfectly as to require almost no 
. . surfacing when laid. Comes in quartered 
A little later Mrs. Stevens brought in a gak, plain oak, birch and maple. md to 
a2 . 7 per thousar ur v 
small tray. ‘‘Mrs. Gilman just fetched this of ‘building materials ia Tevelation to anyone 
ai “ee ; 7 mwe nt ing t ” Jon’t b ooring nor 
ee 3 she explained. She said you always anything else in the buitding Tine till vou °° Be 
i 8 ‘ i our catalogue and learn the advantage o 
. . i custards, and she thought you might buyindy. at Shaiceale direct from the 
relish a taste of angel-cake with it.’’ mill, Wonderful bargains in % in. flooring, too. 





“*T guess I shall relish anything Miranda|§ WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 


sends,’’ replied Miss Dole, a pleased smile | 


400 Summer Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 








creeping over her grim face. ‘Just spread | 





that quilt out a little more, Mrs. Stevens, so’s 
I can see it better.”’ And with a contented | QECBCRCHOSCECECHOSCECEOIORCECEOHOROBCEO: OROHORO OE 


smile, Miss Dole reached out for a piece of 








angel-cake, and to the further surprise of her | 
neighbor, remarked : 

‘‘Miranda and I have decided to let that! 
line fence stay just as itis. It sags some, but 
that makes it all the easier for us to step over. 
You tell Mr. Stevens not to meddle with it.’’ 
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RAISING LOBSTERS. 
A" Wickford, the Rhode Island fish com- 


. 
> 
= 
- 


mission has established a very unusual 

and interesting fish hatchery. It is a 
large house-boat, floating on an inlet of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, round which are grouped on 
an extensive raft-like structure innumerable 
boxes or cars for the hatching of lobsters. 

In the main house-boat section are two gas- 
oline-engines of three horse-power each. These | 
engines are coupled independently to a system | 
of small shafting and gears, which run over | 
the floats and extend to each rearing-box that | 
the young lobsters are hatched in. Attached 
to the shafting in each hatching-box is a two- | 
bladed fan. When set in rotation, this fan 
causes a current in the water inside the box, 
much as a propeller does. 

This contrivance has made it possible for | 
the Rhode Island commission to raise lobsters | 
successfully to the fourth and fifth stages of | 
development by the thousand. Nowhere else 
has it been found possible to rear lobsters from 
the egg beyond the first larval stage. 

That is due chiefly to the fact that when | 
lobsters in the first larval stage are put together 
in any considerable numbers, the stronger in- 
dividuals will consume the weaker for food. 
By keeping the water in motion, the larve are | 
driven about, and have no opportunities to | 
attack and eat one another. 

The first-stage lobsters that are liberated | 
by the ordinary hatcheries rarely survive; 
not one lobster in a thousand, it is estimated, 
reaches maturity. But the Wickford hatchery | 
regularly hatches as many as seventy - four 
hundred egg lobsters, and carries more than | 
seventy per cent. of them to the fourth stage 
for planting. | 

During the last season over half a million | 
fourth-stage lobsters were reared and planted, | 
besides twenty-eight thousand fifth-stage lob- 
sters. 

The Wickford authorities hope by their 
methods of rearing to make it possible to bring 
lobsters to maturity through artificial culture 
at a cost of two and one-half cents apiece. 
There are many of their fellow citizens who 
trust that these hopes will not be disappointed. 
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THE CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 
Tie sound which Anglo-Saxon lips—or 








This Camp Lamp requires water 
and carbide only, and burns with 
an intense light for over three 
hours without refilling. No grease, 
smoke, dirt or oil. Throwsa steady 
light over 100 feet. Can be hung 
up in a tent, or worn comfortably 
on a hat or belt, leaving both hands 
free. Equally serviceable for farm- 
ers and teamsters detained at work 
after dark. Lamp is 3% inches 
high, weighs less than 5 ounces, and 
produces a 14-candle-power light. 


F Special Limited Offer 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp will be 
given post-paid to any Companion 
subscriber who sends us one new 
yearly subscription for The Y outh’s 
Companion between May 30th and 
August 30th. Price of Lamp $1.00, 
post-paid. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
PEDOMETER 


The average person has no idea 
how far he walks ina day. Hang 
the Pedometer in your watch pocket 
and every step you take will regis- 
ter. We offer the latest style Ped- 
ometer, which registers both the 
miles and number of feet walked 
up to one hundred miles. Gun- 
metal finish. 

Given, post-paid, to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription and 25 
cents extra. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
OBC BO EO CROCE OBOE EEE 


tongues—give to the letters ‘‘th’’ is an 
inescapable pitfall to the Continental 
European, however great his learning. 
German philologist’s wife (at a reception | 
given in honor of her husband by an American 
university)—I t’ink so. 
The philologist (scandalized and in an| 
energetic whisper)— Nefer again say t’ink! | 
Say s’ink! | 
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MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 
“If it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
free booklet, “How to Make 
Salads and Sandwiches.” 


—- SLADE CO., BOSTON. 





GROCERIES, ETC. 
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SATING 
LIQUID bait 


Apply and Polish with Brush or Cloth. 


H AVE you discovered yet the pleasure there 

is in polishing a stove? It’s one of the 
discoveries you make when you begin using 
Satin Gloss Liquid Polish. It doesn’t 
cake up on the iron, doesn’t burn, can’t 
explode, and it takes such a little bit to produce 
the brightest, cleanest, and most lasting gloss 
you ever saw. It is stove polish improved, 
and you can quickly discover the improvement. 
Don’t wait another day; try it now. 





Order of your Grocer. 


15 Cents Per Can 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 





ee 
- oem with Mustard for the Picnic Basket. 


If you want to see every one in the party smack his lips at 
lunch-time, spread Stickney & Poor’s Mustard on the 
corned beef, ham, tongue, sausage or other cold meats 
that you slice for sandwiches. But— 


Be sure it’s Stickney & Poor’ * 
Mustard 


Then you’ll be sure of having mustard that’s 


| pure and strong, with just the flavor that will add 


























enjoyment to your luncheon and make the food 
taste a hundred per cent. better. 

Nearly every grocer sells it in 4 and ¥% Ib. cans 
at 10 cents and 20 cents. Write for our book of 
receipts. It’s worth a lot to any housekeeper who 
wants to know how to make the most out of what 
she buys for the table. 

Among the other Stickney & Poor Products that should 
be on every good cook’s pantry- shelf are: Pepper, Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Ginger, Mace, Pimento, Sage, Savory, Marjoram, Celery 
Salt, Curry Powder, Paprika, Tapioca, Nutmeg, Cassia, All- 
spice, Whole Mixed Spice, Pastry Spice, Turmeric, ‘Thyme, 
Soda, Cream of Tartar, Rice Flour, Potato Flour, Sausage 
Seasoning, Poultry Seasoning | and Flavoring Extracts. 


When you order say ‘‘ Stickney & Poor’s.’’ 
STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State St., Boston. 





TOWLE’S 


LOG CABIN SYRUP 


The delicate maple flavor mellowed e~ 
preserved by the Towle Process. 


FULL MEASURE : FULL 


QUALITY: FULL FLAVOR 


FOR SAMPLE CAN 
individual breakfast size sam- 
how the best 


stamps or 
postage, and we will send you promptly a sam’ 
can and valuable b le booklet, Ero From Cam piot a 
ivi an ing how 
at Gar fine aifeer xine sociees Log ‘Cabin spoons. 
The Towle Megic Products Co. 
20-26 Custer St., St. Paul, Minnesota 


ind O; St. Johnsbury Vermont 
Rape e: fi: ee Foy , Cali fornia 
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BLUE 
35f 108& 15 10f 15*&. 25* 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The “eS Foc ood Chopper | 
We offer the No. 1 fam- ; | 
ily size. It chops all kinds a . 
of meat, raw or cooked, 
and all kinds of fruits and 


vegetables into clean - cut, 
uniform pieces, fine or 
coarse as wanted. 


9 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 

weight 5 lbs. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 























The “Perfect” Rest 


_ useful article will give much 
comfort to every one who uses arms, 
hands or eyes in the pursuit of business 
or pleasure. It occupies but little space, 
is very light, and is easily adjusted to 
meet the requirements of any position 
that bodily comfort or vision demands. 
It will hold the heaviest book, the 
lightest fancy-work, a correspondence 
pad, manuscript, music, art drawings, 
ctc.,, at any angle, and within easy 
range of vision. Furthermore, it can 
he easily adjusted when used for read- 
ing or writing, so that the light will 
come from the right direction. The 
desk top of the Rest measures 12x 19 
inches, is finished in library style, and 
fitted with an adjustable wire book 
shelf. The metal standard is strongly 
made of finely finished oxidized wire. 


These Stands f ly sold for $2. h. 
SPECIAL. for" limited time’ we will fil orders: for 


50 cents each. Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


















































